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co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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TO THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Arthur L. Knox, instructor of Geology 
and Paleontology at Tufts College, an 
active Universalist layman associated with 
the West Somerville church, will be on the 
faculty of the Nature Institute July 23 to 
August 6. It has already been announced 
that Dr. Alfred C. Lane will be a leader 
the second. week of this period. Vacation 
folk will especially enjoy the program 
that is being planned to observe natural 
phenomena at Ferry Beach Park and in 
that locality. Requests for accommoda- 
tions have already been received. 

Members and their friends are cordially 
invited to make use of the Ferry Beach 
facilities during the July 4 week-end. An 
unusually large “‘house party’”’ ought to be 
on hand this year because of the special 
discount of 30 percent from the regular 
rates. The Quillen will be open, and if 
the demand for accommodations requires 
it rooms in Underwood will be made 
available. Mail reservation requests to 
the secretary, the Quillen, Saco, Maine, 
by July 1. 

Question: How can the Association af- 
ford to grant a 30 percent discount during 
the pre-institute period? Answer: In 
order that the entire facilities of the place 
may be in readiness July 8 for the national 
convention of the Y. P. C. U., about 
fifteen staff members will be working hard 
for ten days. This means considerable 
overhead expense. Obviously this heavy 
expense can be compensated for in part if 
some inducement is offered to bring in 
revenue calculated to exceed the addi- 
tional cost involved. This is sound busi- 
ness economics, and a policy widely fol- 
lowed by summer resort enterprises. At 
the close of the season circumstances are 
reversed, and therefore the 30 percent is 
offered from the end of the Institute of 
Churchmanship, Aug. 27, until Labor Day. 

Further suggested designs for a Ferry 
Beach flag have come from Rev. L. Gris- 
wold Williams of Barre, Vt., and Marjorie 
Leslie of Melrose, Mass. Mr. Williams, 
author of our song, “Friendship Circles,” 
made up three designs with pieces of 
colored paper. All designs should be in 
by the 25th of June in order that a decision 
can be made before the season begins. 

Rev. George Thorburn of Biddeford 
will preach in the grove chapel on Sunday 
morning, June 26, closing the church year 
of his parish and inaugurating the regular 
summer services at Ferry Beach. This will 
be “Maine Day,” inasmuch as invitations 
have been sent by Biddeford to the other 
Universalist churches in that region. 

The annual meeting of the F. B. P. A. 
has been set for Monday, Aug. 22. Because 
there will be many members present dur- 
ing the W. N. M. A. Institute, Aug. 6 to 
13, who have a deep interest in the business 
affairs of the Association, a special informal 
meeting will be held sometime during 
that week. 

Secretary Needham spoke briefly at the 


centennial meeting of the Rhode Island 
Universalist Convention June 1. Much 
interest was shown in a collection of Ferry 
Beach photographs on display in the ban- 
quet hall. Among many Ferry Beachers 
present was Rev. Frederic T. Nelson of 
Salem Center, N. Y., who attended the 
meetings in Dr. Shinn’s day. 

Mr. Sodergren put in ten days of in- 
tensive work lately on maintenance and 
repair jobs. The lawns and shrubs were 
fixed, the appearance of the sand lot to the 
right of the Quillen-Underwood walk was 
changed, and some special plants set along 
the border. The surface of the tennis 
court was conditioned and made ready to 
lay the tapes. Olaf Olsen, our warden, 
had accumulated some cord-wood during 
the winter, and this was cut up for the fire- 
place. The water cooling system was in- 
stalled. Shabby bedsteads and furniture 
in Underwood are now resplendent with a 
coat of paint. Two things were done in the 
Quillen lobby of which we will tell noth- 
ing, letting them be a surprise. 

Rvl.eNe 


* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Miss Margaret Herring is to receive a 
Ph. D. at the University of Pennsylvania 
in June. Next fall Dr. Herring will be- 
come the head of the Department of 
French Literature at the University of 
Western Maryland. 

Dr. Herring is considering an invitation 
to come to the fourth session of the In- 
stitute of World Affairs for these various 
purposes: (1) to conduct French Night, 
on which she would talk about the inner 
life of the French people; (2) to preside at 
the French Table; (8) to lead several con- 
ferences on France; (4) to give class or 
private instruction in French at con- 
venient times and places. (For these 
class and private appointments a small 
fee would be payable. Already some have 
requested that these arrangements be 
made.) 

Dr. Herring is precisely the person we 
would wish to attract to Ferry Beach 
and to the Institute of World Affairs. Jt is 
imperative that word be sent to the Dean 
at Warner, Merrimack County, N. H., 
at once by those who are expecting to be 
at Ferry Beach, and would like Dr. Her- 
ring to be there. Please decide now, and 
decide to come for all or some of what is 
offered you. Notify the Dean at once. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, newly chosen 
General Superintendent of the Universalist 
General Convention, will be the guest of 
honor and sole speaker at the annual ban- 
quet of the Institute of World Affairs on 
Friday evening, Aug. 19. Dr. Cummins - 
will present “My International View- 
point.”” An informal reception will fol- 
low. The Danse Internationale will then 
close the fourth session of the Institute. 

It might well be pointed out that this 
I. W. A. is responsible for the increasingly 
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Is It True That ‘tUnitarianism Cannot Evangelize”’ ? 


HE most conservative editor in Northern Metho- 
dism, Harold Paul Sloan of The New York 
Christian Advocate, wrote recently: ‘‘Unitarian- 

ism cannot evangelize.”” By the same token Univer- 
salism cannot evangelize, and a good part of so- 
called evangelical Christianity cannot evangelize. 
“The essential thing about evangelism,” he writes, 
“is very much less the question of its method than 
the question of its theology.’”’ On the contrary, the 
essential thing about evangelism is neither theology 
nor method, neither trinitarianism nor unitarianism, 
neither the Apostles’ Creed nor the Universalist 
profession of belief, it is the spirit of the work. ‘‘The 
theology,’”’ he continues, “‘which is essential to evan- 
gelism is that which affirms in some form human 
helplessness and divine, almighty grace set in juxta- 
position, the one over against the other.” There is 
such a thing as human helplessness, but it does not 
spring from some form of inherited sin, but from con- 
ditions within and without a man, inherited or run 
into, with which a man cannot, or will not, cope. 
And there is such a thing as “divine, almighty grace,” 
but it does not show up as “almighty” unless God’s 
angels and ambassadors, here in the flesh, bestir 
themselves to break the chains that bind the man who 
is down and out. 

The evangelism of the old sort—that which or- 
ganized itself to induce a man to “confess Christ’’ 
and join the church—is as dead as a door-nail. Its 
nerve was cut by intelligence and common sense, and 
its place was taken by a more effective kind of evan- 
gelism. Journals like the New York Advocate and 
editors like Dr. Sloan, admirable as they are in many 
ways, can never revive it. Wesleyan anniversaries 
only show it up and reveal that the heart of the Wesley 
message and method is the only thing that counts. 
“Unitarianism cannot evangelize. Universalism can- 
not evangelize. Liberal Methodism cannot evan- 
gelize.”” Perhaps not. But the reason will be, as it 
always has been, because they do not care. If they 
look upon a man in his lost and helpless estate, sunk 
in sin, indifferent to Christ and the Way, bestial in 
- life, and turn away in disgust, or laugh tolerantly 
about it, or record it as an interesting fact for sociology, 
or exclaim over it, or do any of the other ten thousand 
things that in fact most of us do or fail to do about it, 
we cannot evangelize. And if we beat the tom-tom 
and have a meeting and use high pressure methods to 
get the man’s consent to a creed and to get his name 


on a church book, we may not be able to evangelize, 
for the heart of evangelism is caring about the man, 
yearning over him, burning with zeal for righteousness, 
loving him as Christ loved. 

We do not pretend that our ministers and people, 
or we ourselves, are evangelistic, but we do flatly 
assert that there does not exist any reason in our 
theology why we cannot be. In fact our theology 
and our religious inheritance give us every kind of 
motive to be bearers of the good news and to be agents 
of evangelism. In our theory of things there is limit- 
less divine grace, limitless power to break the chains of 
sin, belief in a mighty God who is a Father for all the 
children of men living, dead and to come, and Divine 
responsibility upon us His children to love and help 
one another, redress every injustice and to conquer 
every cruel hate. Jesus of Nazareth cared so much 
that he went to the Cross. Paul and John Wesley 
and a host of others who have preceded us cared so 
much that they endured the buffetings of mobs, hun- 
ger, cold, fatigue, loneliness, danger, to carry Christ’s 
message of hope—and to set the bondmen free. But 
we Christians of today prefer the easy life, and we 
leave the great works of justice, mercy and hope 
which are the essence of evangelism to agencies outside 
the church that make few professions, but like Christ 
go out into the darkness to seek and to save that 
which is lost. 

Sanford Bates, the newly elected moderator of 
the Unitarian churches, told his fellow Unitarians 
about a small boy who was arrested for stealing a 
lady’s compact. And not all the power of judge, pro- 
bation officer or other court officials could make him 
tell why he did it. Yet when an officer of a boys’ 
club to which he belonged got the story, it was dis- 
covered that he stole the compact to give to his mother 
in the hope that she could make herself beautiful and 
win back the love of his father, who had gone off with 
another woman. If the discerning and loving Christ 
were on earth what kind of attitude would he take 
toward a Unitarian who was impelled to give his life 
in the effort to help and train sucha boy? 

We agree with our brother editor that ‘‘there is 
nothing as inhibiting to the redemptive relationship 
as human self-sufficiency, even the least measure of 
it,’ but we assert that there is nothing as mighty in 
creating that relationship as human confidence— 
confidence in man as our brother, and in ourselves as 
agents of the Divine love. 
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SEND A GUNBOAT TO JERSEY CITY 


HE ministers of Jersey City, with a few notable 
exceptions, do not want visiting ministers to 
say anything more about civil liberties. They 

are sick and tired of the subject. They much prefer 
“the old rugged cross” and the old-time religion that 
was good enough for father, sister and the rest. And 
yet the subject will not down. They can’t hush.it up. 
Some Congressman gets himself deported from New 
Jersey. Some fighting Methodist goes down and 
quotes John Wesley. Some native son plucks up 
courage and reads aloud the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the country. Some 
“G-man” starts investigating the procedures and 
techniques of putting citizens of the land on to ferry 
boats and sending them over to New York. And 
Democrats go on demanding that Hague be thrown 
off the National Committee. 

So the comic, tragic, serio-comic and serio-tragic, 
features of Hague rule are held up before us. Hubert 
Herring in Advance has a paragraph entitled “Jersey 
City Secedes from the Union.” He writes: 


Something should be done about Mayor Hague of 
Jersey City. Inasmuch as he is a firm supporter of the 
President, Mr. Roosevelt should take him in hand. 
For months, the redoubtable Mr. Hague has been acting 
as though the Constitution did not apply to New Jersey. 
He has been breaking up protest meetings, union meet- 
ings of all sorts. His latest performance was to pick up 
Norman Thomas and throw him out of Jersey City. 
Norman Thomas, twice candidate for the Presidency on 
the Socialist ticket, is a formidable antagonist. He has 
an unerring sense of the headlines. This time, it ap- 
pears, the federal authorities may intervene. Political 
bosses cannot throw people across state lines, especially 
when the people thus thrown are able to make the 
headlines. Washington is much concerned over inter- 
national anarchy, and is building a whopping navy in 
order to correct the evil fashions of unnamed enemies. 
I suggest that Mr. Roosevelt send a gun-boat to Hague’s 
capital city, with a copy of the Constitution dedicated 
in the President’s own handwriting. It can’t be done 
too soon. 


When one reads the testimony given in the suit 
for an injunction to restrain Hague and his officials 
from interfering with basic rights of citizens, it ceases 
to be a laughing matter. 

Private individuals, stopped by plain-clothes men 
and asked what business they had in J ersey City, were 
run on a ferry-boat when they answered that they 
were there to attend a meeting. 

A man who picked up a leaflet from the street 
was struck and the leaflet was taken from his pocket. 

A copy of the proceedings before a police justice 
which was admitted in evidence before a U. 8. judge, 
showed clearly how the courts were used in the con- 
certed effort of Jersey City officials to deny the C. I. O. 
the protection of the Bill of Rights. 

The U.S. judge remarked during the injunction 
suit that there was no possible way to test the legality 
of the hand-bill ordinance but to distribute the bills 
and to submit to arrest. He also said that in his 
judgment the ordinance was one simply against lit- 
tering up the streets. The beating of prisoners, the 
mposition of severe sentences for attempting to dis- 


tribute hand-bills, the deportation of prisoners, all were 
brought out into the light by the suit. 

Interest in this matter throughout the country is. 
growing. Ata conference of New York State Demo- 
cratic women, an exciting debate took place over 
Hague, and the following resolutions were passed. 
with only four negative votes: 


Whereas, erroneous opinions can be most effectively 
corrected, not by suppression, but by permitting them 
to be exposed to the withering effect of untrammeled 
discussion, be it resolved that the Women’s Division of 
the State Democratic Committee supports freedom of 
speech and thought in the United States, so that all 
Americans may retain their priceless heritage as free 
citizens of a free democracy. 


The original resolution, which was warmly sup- 
ported and was withdrawn only in the interest of 
harmony, read as follows: 


Whereas, Mayor Frank Hague and groups domi- 
nated by him have flouted American traditions, have 
prevented by force the public statement of views not 
approved by them, and have distorted the meaning of 
the phrase “law and order,”’ be it resolved that, although 
the Women’s Division of the State Democratic Com- 
mittee expresses no approval nor agreement with the 
opinions of those whose views have been unlawfully 
suppressed by Mayor Hague of Jersey City, it never- 
theless, as Democrats and citizens, condemns Mayor 
Hague and his misled allies for their abuse of minority 
groups and of individuals entertaining unpopular be- 


liefs. 
* x 
“OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST AS GOD AND 
SAVIOR’’ 


F it is desirable to unite the Edinburgh Conference 
on Faith and Order with the Oxford Conference 
on Life and Work, or if it is desirable to make 

a new Federal Council of Churches for the entire 
Christian world, or, in other words, put the Eastern 
Orthodox, Anglican, and Old Catholic Churches into 
one body with Protestant Churches, then we presume 
the constitution of the new organization will have to 
retain the provision in the tentative draft which de- 
clares that the World Council is “a fellowship of 
Churches which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God 
and Savior.”’ But there will have to be a lot of hard 
swallowing on the part of the live, intelligent men who 
made up the Oxford Conference to get the dose down. 
They know what every great scholar of the world 
knows, that Jesus of Nazareth was a historical charac- 
ter, one of the greatest ever born, entitled to the term 
Savior even if he has not saved us from our hypocrisy 
and selfishness, and that to call him God is not alto- 
gether frank and fine. 

We continually urge liberals to look behind the 
forms that men use to the content of belief. We know 
that a noble faith lives back of the belief in the Holy 
Trinity, but such a noble faith can not go on living 
for people who become conscious that they are not 
quite frank and open about the matter. Perhaps 
the end sought is so important that it justifies much 
winking and swallowing. To get some of these medi- 
eval ecclesiastics into touch with a modern idea or 
two may in the end result in a great service to man- 
kind. Certainly we believe in a World Council of 
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Churches, and certainly we never could get one if 
everybody concerned exposed his full opinion on every 
subject. We ourselves do not tell all that we know. 
We do not even tell all that we think about the moss- 
backs and grown-up children in our own fellowship. 
We swallow hard and keep still when the pillars of 
our churches up our way discuss Roosevelt with the 
delicacy and fairness of angry gorillas. Nevertheless 
and notwithstanding, there rises up before us now and 
then a fair vision of intellectual honesty, frankness, 
and modernity, and it makes us sad to think that we 
are not doing more in the churches called Christian 
to exemplify the truth for which one called Christ 
lived and died. 


* * 


THE FOLLY OF AGGRESSIVE WAR DEMON- 
STRATED 


HERE are some striking and suggestive sentences 
in a New York Times editorial of June 1 which 
was inspired by the Hallett Abend dispatches 

from China. 

That the Japanese can capture their objectives 
when they mass their strength is made clear, but the 
point of the Hallett Abend dispatches is that “the 
conquest” remains incomplete. The Japanese can not 
stir out of their captured positions except in force, 
and rarely after dark. Famine may do what fighting 
can not accomplish, but a conquest by famine will 
not make the Chinese happy and co-operative sub- 
jects. Nor is foreign capital, which Japan needs sorely, 
attracted by the conditions. And the Chinese guer- 
rillas come back again and again to regions which are 
supposed to be under control of the Japanese. 

What strikes us especially in the editorial is this 
paragraph: ‘‘We are perhaps seeing the utter folly 
of a war of aggression demonstrated on a gigantic 
scale. We may even be seeing the beginning of the 
end of Japan as a world power. If the Japanese 
statesmen and. generals are familiar with European 
history, they may recall that Napoleon once ‘con- 
quered’ a good part of Russia.’ 


* * 


“THERE’S SOMETHING BETTER ON THE 
WAY” 

ATHRINE R. LOGAN is a writer of books 

for the devotional life such as ““The Call of the 

Upper Road,” ‘‘The Call of the Stars,” “Your 
Thoughts and You,” ete. This new book* is a col- 
lection of apt quotations and stories strung together 
on the cord of orthodox faith in heaven. It is in no 
sense literature such as Thornton Wilder’s “Our 
Town,” but on the other hand the beloved dead in 
this book are not shades who have lost interest in 
mundane affairs. Our sophisticated and intelligent 
church people will not travel far in this book, but 
millions will read it with yearning hope. Any book 
full of stories about the reality of heaven will have a 
market. Most of the old quotations that we used in 
our early ministry are here, like Addison’s “It must be 
true, Plato, thou reasonest well,’ and some that we 
shall use in days to come. For the author’s faith is 


*There’s Something Better on the Way. By Kathrine R. 
Logan. Fleming H. Revell Company: New York. Price $1.00. 


our faith, only our faith is fed today by something 
more substantial than the fact that Joseph H. Choate 
said, “‘I shall be here a hundred years hence and a 
thousand years hence.” 

Still the author does the kind of thing that she 
can do with skill and taste, and we would a thousand 
times rather have a minister simply read a chapter 
from this book to a heartbroken mother whose child 
is dead, than have a stern intellectual stand up and 
say, “Your child is gone, and gone forever, and it is 
up to you to show your courage and march on.” 

The titles of the chapters are: “The Faith That Is 
in Us,” “And We Go On Forever,” “The Place to 
Which We Are Going,” “The Children Up in Heaven,” 
“The Glory of the Autumn,” and “‘We Shall Be To- 
gether Again.” 


* * 


THE BEAUTY AND SUGGESTIVENESS OF A 
MARSH 


E talk and write much about the glory of the 
sky and sea, about the great hills up to which 
we can lift our eyes for help, about the sub- 

limity of the trackless forest, or “miles and miles of 
rolling prairie,’ but few of us see much beauty or help 
in a marsh. 

In our literature the marsh is made to carry the 
burden of miasma, fever and mosquitoes. It is used 
as a symbol for what is decaying or stagnant. He who 
drains a marsh in the past has taken rank with him who 
makes two blades of grass grow where one has grown 
before. But truth is many-sided. Conservationists 
have discovered that draining marshes has had more 
to do with exterminating wild ducks, geese, swans and 
other water birds than the forays of hunters. So as 
a part of the conservation movement, especially as it 
is related to our vanishing wild life, we have effort 
put forth to save marshes. Wild fowl sanctuaries are 
being made to include great tracts of marsh. Lovely 
wild flowers also disappearing, including rare orchids, 
are thus saved. 

One who learns to love nature in her many forms, 
comes early to appreciate the wide spreading marsh, 
miles of watery forest, far-flung sedge islands. 

Perhaps nowhere in literature was finer use made 
of the marsh than was made by Sidney Lanier, who 
wrote: 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 
Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God: 
I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen flies, 
In the freedom that fills all the space twixt the marsh 
and the skies; 
By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod, 
I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God. 
* 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Dr. Gilroy tells us that the business committee 
of the Massachusetts Congregational Conference at 
Dedham was arranging to set a time to hear Roger 
Babson when Mr. Babson withdrew. This part of 
our reference to the matter in our issue of May 28 was 
based on the error sent broadcast in the daily papers. 


A man’s egotism is a wide open gate through 
which his enemies can drive their war chariots. 
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The Enduring Significance of Emerson’s Divinity 


School Address* 


John Haynes Holmes 


T had been a beautiful summer that year of 1838. 
The spring had come early, and given a strong 
start to all the verdure of New England, so rich 

when the sun is warm and the rains are plentiful. The 
sun this season had been warm, even on occasion to 
torrid heat; but the blazing days had been inter- 
spersed with rains which had kept the fields fresh and 
verdant. The wide meadowlands up beyond Cam- 
bridge and into Lexington and Concord had never 
seemed so green, nor so “spotted with fire and gold 
in the tint of flowers.”” The air had been full of birds 
since April, and now was sweet with the breath of the 
new hay, mingled with the balm of the ancient pines. 
The nights were cool, like a bath in the river after the 
heat of the day, and the stars were preparing their full 
glory for the skies of August. This was July, the very 
heart of the waxing summer, and “the mystery of 
nature was never displayed more happily.” 

At the Divinity School in Cambridge the prospect 
was lovely beyond compare. The Hall, where the 
students lived, was in the open fields, some distance 
from the college, which was hidden away behind the 
great elms which lined the streets and crowded the 
yard. On the knoll beyond, lost in a clump of trees, 
was the dignified home of Professor Andrews Norton, 
now retired. It was as quiet here as in the farming 
districts out in the country, and students, like Theo- 
dore Parker a few years before, who had come from 
the farms, must have felt at home. Some of them, 
not yet taught to find God in nature as well as in the 
parchment scriptures of an ancient time, were prob- 
ably oblivious of the beauties of the outer scene, even 
in midsummer—like St. Bernard who had traveled all 
day along the shores of Geneva, and when asked about 
the lake, looked up and inquired, ““‘What lake?” But 
in this month of July, 1838, it is a fair guess that all 
the students were oblivious, at least indifferent, for 
they were thinking of other things. On the 15th the 
seniors were to graduate, and they had asked Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, of Concord, to give the address of 
the occasion. This promised excitement. Emerson, 
young as he was, had a reputation, and his utterance 
might be as notable, and upsetting, as his Phi Beta 
Kappa oration at the college the year before. What 
wonder that the students, especially the graduates, 
did not ponder much upon the sky outside Divinity 
Hall, but rather upon the chapel inside where Emerson 
was to speak! 

It was interesting that Emerson should have 
been asked by the members of the senior class to 
come back to the school, from which he had graduated 
nine years before, to give them instruction and in- 
spiration as they prepared to enter the service of the 
Church. This was not the first time that he had re- 
turned, for at least on one occasion he had come at 


*The Ware Lecture, delivered on Wednesday of Unitarian 
Anniversary Week in the First Church in Boston. 


the boys’ suggestion to talk with them informally 
about their problems. But this was an official invita- 
tion, and Emerson was no longer in official life. For 
he had resigned his pulpit in the Second Church in 
Boston in 1832, and in due course had left the min- 
istry. The circumstances of his action were amazing, 
and forecast, as was later discovered, the whole 
Transcendental controversy in which Emerson was so 
prominent. They centered, as it happened, on the 
problem of the communion service, though they might 
as well have centered, as James Elliot Cabot points 
out in his biography of Emerson, on the matter of 
“voluntary prayer as a regular part of congregational 
worship.’’ The young preacher had difficulty in con- 
forming to the usages of public prayer. ‘The truth 
is,” he wrote in his Journal, while still at the Divinity 
School, “public prayer is rather the offspring of our 
notions of what ought to be than of what is.” He 
thought that he should not offer prayer unless he felt 
like it—i. e., was moved by genuine inspiration on 
behalf of the needs of himself and of his people. He 
conformed to the practice as best he could, though he 
states that “he sometimes found himself led to say 
what he did not mean,” and on occasion, to the sur- 
prise of the congregation, dropped the prayer from the 
service altogether. But there was “less of rigid 
form” in the Unitarian attitude toward prayer, as 
Mr. Cabot makes clear, and the vagaries of the minis- 
ter in this matter caused no trouble. It was different, 
however, with the communion service. This Emer- 
son found himself unable to regard as a sacrament 
established by Christ, and in his name by the Church. 
He was ready to conduct the service, provided the use 
of the elements was dropped, and the rite made one 
merely of commemoration. But this adjustment was 
unsatisfactory to the people, who felt that they had 
no right to tinker with the solemn ceremonial of the 
ages. So, with perfect good temper and deep regret 
on both sides, Emerson preached his famous sermon 
on the communion and resigned his charge. “The 
difference of views,” writes Cabot in his biography, 
“was only the symptom of a deeper difference, which 
would in any case sooner or later have made it im- 
possible for him to retain his office; a disagreement 
not so much about particular doctrines or observances 
as about their sanction, the authority on which all 
doctrines and observances rest.’’ 

This was the man, an ex-pastor after only three 
years, who was invited on this July day of 1838 to 
bid Godspeed to the graduates of the Divinity School 
on their entrance into the profession. There had been 
loud whispers, when Emerson left the Second Church 
and went to Europe, and then retired to Concord, that 
he was mentally deranged. A milder judgment was 
that of certain of his brother ministers that he had 
gone “‘Quakerish.’’ Emerson had not helped matters 
any by publishing in 1836 his little book on ““N ature,” 
of which but five hundred copies were sold in twelve 
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years, and few people, even trained critics and philos- 
ophers, could make any sense. In the next year his 
Phi Beta Kappa oration in August and his lectures on 
“Human Culture’ in December had stirred enthusias- 
tic approval in literary and social circles, but profound 
dissent in the religious world. It is at this time that 
Emerson, now fully aware of his heresies, seems to have 
reconciled himself definitely and finally to the aban- 
donment of whatever expectation he may have had 
of continued contact with the Church. Yet here he 
was, only a year later, summoned to the seat of the 
oracle in the Delphic temple of Unitarian orthodoxy! 
What wonder that eager minds, like Theodore Parker, 
who trudged the country roads from West Roxbury 
on that July afternoon, to sit at the feet of the Con- 
cord prophet, were certain that it was to be a day of 
earthquake, wind, and fire, and that God would be in 
them all! 


Thunder in the Air 


The audience that gathered on the evening of 
the 15th crowded the little chapel of the Divinity 
School to the doors. In the front rows were the 
seniors, and other members of the student body. The 
faculty were present, some professors from the college, 
and many graduates of the school and other ministers. 
Theodore Parker was not the only one to travel a 
considerable distance to be on hand. Excitement 
was in the air—some sprung from dark foreboding 
and alarm, much from confident anticipation of 
prophetic utterance. Lowell’s description of the 
Phi Beta Kappa oration the year before—‘‘an event 
without any former parallel in our literary annals, a 
scene always to be treasured in the memory for its 
picturesqueness and its inspiration. What crowded 
and breathless aisles, what windows clustering with 
eager heads, what enthusiasm of approval, what grim 
silence of foregone dissent’’—all this could be applied 
to this event as well, with the single substitution of the 
word “religious” for “literary.” Yet if anything 
could have allayed the excitement in the beginning, 
and thus stilled the waves of controversy, it was that 
serene countenance in the pulpit speaking, in that deep 
and resonant baritone voice, destined to become so 
familiar on the American platform, those opening 
sentences about this “refulgent summer’? when it 
“has been a luxury to draw the breath of life,’ which 
constitute today, a hundred years later, one of the 
classic pages of our American literature. There can 
be no doubt of the effect of this passage as it drifted, 
like quiet yet happy organ-tones, through the little 
room to eagerly expectant ears. It did just what 
Emerson intended it should do—unite the audience 
in a common sentiment and outlook. This effect was 
continued when the speaker turned from the outward 
to the inward world, and called attention to the 
“mind” which “reveals the laws which traverse the 
universe and make things what they are,” and there- 
with “shrinks the great world at once to a mere il- 
lustration and fable” of itself. This was an affirmation 
of “the greatness of the soul, its divinity, its union 
with God,” and thus quite in the Channing tradition. 
But then came the unforgettable sentences about 
“the sentiment of virtue,” and the “intuition” of this 
sentiment as “an insight of the perfection of the laws 


of the soul.”” That word “intuition” was dangerous, 
as it suggested contrast, or even conflict, with the 
traditional doctrine of revelation. The idea of “laws 
of the soul” was also dangerous, at least as Emerson 
used it, for he declared that they “execute them- 
selves,’ and thus are “‘out of time, out of space,” and 
in the heart of man, so that “if a man is at heart just, 
then in so far he is God.”’ This seemed to banish the 
transcendent deity, and make way for immanence, 
which the true leaders of the faith had come long since 
to fear as pantheism. Indeed, what was it but panthe- 
ism, this statement now being spoken from the Divin- 
ity School pulpit, that “‘the world is not the product 
of manifold power, but of one will, of one mind, and 
that one mind everywhere active’? This seemed to 
deny the whole concept of God as creator, and the 
world as “the product of his creation,’’ just as this per- 
nicious idea of “intuition,” to which the speaker now 
returned, discredited the Bible as the word of God. 
Truth, Emerson was saying, “‘cannot be received at 
second hand.’”’ I must find truth within myself, not 
from any external sources, however august and sacred, 
else is it of no avail. 


A Yawning Chasm 


‘By now the meeting was disturbed, the early 
unity of the audience broken. The older men were 
beginning to fear the worst, as the younger men to 
anticipate the best. What was thus far, however, 
only a rift, beeame suddenly a yawning chasm. “‘Jesus 
Christ,’’ said the speaker, “belonged to the true race 
of the prophets. . . . Alone in all history, he esti- 
mated the greatness of man. .. . But what a dis- 
tortion did his doctrine and memory suffer... . 
Christianity became a mythus. ... He spoke of 
miracles.’ But man’s life is the miracle, and “all 
that man doth.” We mistake this word, Miracle. 
“As pronounced by Christian churches, (it) gives a 
false impression, it is Monster. It is not one with the 
blowing clover and the falling rain.’””’ Emerson was 
here touching a sensitive point. The question of 
miracles was in controversy. Channing believed in 
miracles—they were still in the tradition of a liberalism 
which had broken away twenty years before on the 
issue of the Trinity, the fall of man, and the atone- 
ment. But the younger generation were raising 
doubts—heresy was in the air. If the miracles were 
not miracles, not supernatural achievements but 
natural phenomena, what became of the person of 
Jesus and its divinity? 

Emerson left his audience in the chapel in no 
doubt. In the full tide, now, of his prophetic utter- 
ance, he swept on to his sensational proclamation of 
the two defects of historical Christianity—to the one 
body of which, let it be remembered, the Unitarianism 
of that day, as of a later day also, insisted that it 
belonged. The first defect was its “exaggeration of 
the personal. . . . It has dwelt with noxious exaggera- 
tion about the person of Jesus.” But “the soul 
knows no persons.” Every man may “expand to 
the full circle of the universe,” and, like Jesus, be- 
come one with God. The Nazarene was not unique. 
There is no reason why we should subordinate our 
natures to his. Jesus may provoke us, stir us, in- 
spire us, but only to the realization within ourselves 
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of his spirit. Then Emerson named the miracles 
again, and now made a direct assault by saying that 
“to aim to convert a man by miracles is a profanation 
of the soul.”” So the miracles were not only unneces- 
sary—they were in the way. They interfered with 
the fulfillment of true religion, which is not a “‘sanctity”’ 
wrought by some divine Savior, but ‘‘a sweet, natural 
goodness, a goodness like thine and mine, and that so 
invites thine and mine to be and to grow.”’ 


Dead God—Dead Preaching 


The second defect of historic Christianity, ac- 
cording to Emerson, as he now stated it, is that it fails 
to use the present reality of God as “the fountain of 
the established teaching in society.’”’ Men speak of 
“revelation as somewhat long ago given and done, 
as if God were dead.” This “throttles the preacher,” 
who tells an old story, instead of revealing a fresh wit- 
ness to himself. ‘The soul is not preached,” cried 
Emerson. Only the dull, dead routine of an ancient 
time and a forgotten ritual! But religion should be as 
fresh today as it was in Palestine, and should be pro- 
claimed as a first-hand experience, not a second-hand 
report. But how many ministers today remember that 
they are infinite souls, and that. it is their business to 
make men sensible that they also are infinite souls? 
It was at this point that Emerson offered his famous 
definition of preaching—‘“Preaching is the expression 
of the moral sentiment in application to the duties of 
life’’—and, in illustration of his definition, gave the 
immortal picture of the preacher whom he had once 
heard, who had sorely tempted him to go to church 
no more. “A snowstorm was falling around us,’ said 
Emerson, in this famous passage. ‘The snowstorm 
was real; the preacher merely spectral; and the eye 
felt the contrast in looking at him, and then out of 
the window behind him, into the beautiful meteor of 
the snow.” This man had lived in vain. He had not 
a word that was real. As Emerson described this epi- 
sode, more than one of his hearers must have specu- 
lated as to who this preacher was. Where had Emer- 
son gone to church the previous winter? But the 
preacher was typical rather than unique. The per- 
formances of the Church “are like the zodiac of 
Denderah, . . . . wholly insulated from anything 
now extant in the life and business of the people. 
They mark the height to which the waters once 
rose.” 

It is these two defects, said Emerson, coming now 
to his climax and conclusion, which explain “a de- 
caying Church and a wasting unbelief.” What can 
be done in the face of such calamity? ‘The remedy,” 
replied Emerson, “is already-declared in the ground 
of our complaint. We have contrasted the Church 
with the Soul. In the soul, then, let the redemption 
be sought.” In the sounding of this music, what a 
trumpet Emerson now put to his lips! What coals 
of living fire he lifted from the altars of his spirit, and 
laid upon the lips of the young men before him! 
“Wherever a man comes, there comes revolution,” 
“Yourself a new-born bard of the Holy Ghost, cast 
behind you all conformity, and acquaint men at first 
hand with Deity,” “Live with the privilege of the im- 
measurable mind,” “‘O my friends, there are resources 
in us on which we have not drawn,” “I look for the 


hour when that supreme Beauty, which ravished the 
souls of those Eastern men . . and through their 
lips spoke oracles to all time, shall speak in the West 
also. . . . I look for the new Teacher that shall fol- 
low so far those shining laws, that he shall see them 
come full circle; shall see their rounding complete 
grace; shall see the world to be the mirror of the soul.” 


The Controversy Which Raged for Years 


There must have been a catching of the breath 
at the close of “Emerson’s exquisite chant” (to 
quote O. B. Frothingham’s phrase). Perhaps there 
was a long silence. We do not know. But we do 
know that when the audience dispersed, it was to 
divide into two groups which perhaps in the after- 
hour of that very evening began the controversy 
which raged for years. One group was composed 
predominantly of the older alumni of the school 
who within the next year formed an association to 
combat the heresies of the time, and more especially, 
says Chadwick, ‘‘to furnish counterblasts to such ut- 
terances as the graduating classes might invite.” The 
older professors, of the college as well as of the school, 
sympathized with this group, more particularly the 
redoubtable Andrews Norton, who retired that night 
to his library to grumble over what he had heard, 
and to brood through the succeeding winter in darker 
gloom and outrage, until at last, on the invitation of 
the alumni organization, he delivered his famous lec- 
ture on ‘The Latest Form of Infidelity,’ which was 
his way of characterizing Emerson’s address. ‘The 
latest form of infidelity,” he said, ‘‘is distinguished by 
assuming the Christian name, while it strikes directly 
at the root of faith in Christianity, and indirectly of all 
religion, by denying the miracles attesting the divine 
mission of Christ... .’’ “Nothing is left,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘that can be called Christianity if its miracu- 
lous character be denied. Its essence is gone; its evi- 
dence is annihilated. . . . There can be no intuition, 
no direct perception of the truth of Christianity, no 
metaphysical certainty. ...No proof of Christ’s 
divine commission could be afforded but through 
miraculous displays of God’s power.” 

The second group which left the chapel was com- 
posed of younger men—the students of the school and 
recent graduates. Among these was Joseph H. Allen, 
nephew of Henry Ware, Jr., later distinguished as a 
church historian, who recorded that he “‘had listened 
with a vague but exhilarating delight”’ to Emerson’s 
words. Theodore Parker’s soul was mightily stirred 
within him, nor was there any vagueness in his delight 
over what he had heard. He walked back to Roxbury 
that night. It must have been late when he reached 
home, but he was too excited to go at once to bed. 
He had to turn to his Journal and pour out the thoughts 
which surged and beat upon his brain like waves upon 
the shore. “He surpassed himself,’ wrote the ardent 
young minister, himself only two years out of the 
Divinity School. ‘He surpassed himself as much as 
he surpasses others in the general way. . . . So beau- 
tiful, so just, so true, and terribly sublime was his pic- 
ture of the faults of the Church in its present position. 
My soul is roused, and this week I shall write the long- 


meditated sermons on the state of the Church and © 


the duties of these times.’”’ Thus, under the influence 
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of the seer of Transcendentalism, did the soldier of 


_ the new faith gird up his loins for the battle of the 
_ spirit. 


Of one episode of that memorable 15th of July 


in the Divinity Chapel we have a detailed account. 
After the address, probably in the chapel while the 


audience was dispersing, Dr. Henry Ware, Jr., had a 


little talk with Emerson, in which he said that he 


would probably assent to his unqualified statements, 


if he could take his own qualifications with them. 


The next day, troubled lest he be misunderstood, Dr. 
Ware wrote a letter to Emerson, in which he explained 
that his endorsement, even in its qualified form, ap- 
plied “only to a portion and not to all’ the address. 
With regard to some of the statements, he said, “they 
appear to me more than doubtful, and their preva- 
lence would tend to overthrow the authority and in- 
fluence of Christianity. On this account, I look with 
anxiety and no little sorrow to the course which your 
mind has been taking.” To this letter Emerson 
replied under date of July 28, thanking Dr. Ware 
for his “truth and charity,” but reiterating his opin- 
ions. ‘As my conviction is perfect in the substantial 
truth of the doctrine of this discourse,’’ he wrote, 
“you will see. . . . that it must appear to me very 
important that it be spoken; and I thought I would 
not pay the nobleness of my friends so mean a com- 
pliment as to suppress my opposition to their sup- 
posed views out of fear of offense.” What troubled 
Dr. Ware was Emerson’s attack on the supernatural 
elements of Christianity, more particularly what he 
regarded as his depersonalization of God. In a ser- 
mon preached in the Divinity Chapel in the early 
part of the term following the delivery of Emerson’s 
discourse, Dr. Ware spoke on “The Personality of the 
Deity,” and joined sharp issue with his younger col- 
league. He was convinced that men were “suffering 
from want of sufficiently realizing the fact of the Divine 
Person,” and it was this very fact which Emerson had 
either ignored or denied. 


Channing’s Comment 


This comment brought interesting rejoinder from 
William Ellery Channing. The great man did not 
take part in the public controversy which raged be- 
tween the old and the new Unitarianism. He did 
not even record in any private letters or papers his 
reaction upon the Divinity School address. In all 
probability we would not know what he was thinking, 
had it not been for the merciless Miss Elizabeth Pea- 
body who, in these last years of Channing’s life, plied 
him so assiduously with questions, and preserved so 
carefully his slightest statement. Thus we find in 
Miss Peabody’s memoranda the report that she had 
asked him about Emerson’s utterance, and that 


Channing had replied that he “found himself in es- 


sential agreement with the address, but deprecated 
its indifference to miracles and other facts of the New 
Testament narration.” He went on to say that he 
thought Henry Ware was fighting a shadow when 


_ contending against Emerson’s denial of the personality 


of God. He found personality in the address! Then 
came a statement characteristic of Channing, who 
cherished a certain sense of propriety and caution 


along with his superb courage—who was alienated 


all his life from the Abolitionists because their fierce 
and inconsiderate utterances, in all times and places, 
offended even his forthright antislavery sentiments. 
He thought, wrote Miss Peabody in her notes, that, 
considering on what basis the Divinity School was 
founded, Mr. Emerson would have been more cour- 
teous if he had given the address elsewhere! 

Whether courteous or not, the Divinity School 
Address became the sensation of the hour, and re- 
mains to this day the most important religious utter- 
ance in the history of the American people. Designed 
as a study of preaching for preachers, it was too pro- 
found in spiritual insight, too vast in ways of thought 
and vision, to be held within the confines of homi- 
letics, and thus now ranks with the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, Washington’s Fare- 
well Address, Webster’s Reply to Hayne, Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg and Second Inaugural Addresses, Wood- 
row Wilson’s “Peace Without Victory” Speech, as 
among the great documents of our nation’s life—an 
important chapter of the literature which this country 
has contributed to mankind. Its beauty alone would 
guarantee its immortality. There are sentences, in- 
deed whole passages, as noble as Plato, as familiar as 
Shakespeare, which have long since become a perma- 
nent part of the language of our race. But more im- 
portant than the style is the content. The Divinity 
School Address completed spiritually and intellectually 
what the Declaration of Independence had begun 
politically. It liberated a people inwardly as they 
had already been liberated outwardly. For Unitarians 
in particular, for Christians in general, for Americans 
as a whole, it marked the end of a period of gestation, 
and thus the birth of a new consciousness of thought 
and life. 


Shackled Unitarianism 


The contention immediately precipitated in the 
Unitarian world is all the proof we need of the mo- 
mentous significance for Unitarians of what Emerson 
had said. It must be remembered that the Uni- 
tarians of a hundred years ago had never really ex- 
tricated themselves from the trammels of New Eng- 
land orthodoxy. The authority of the reason, which 
they had learned to trust as an “ultimate reliance” 
beyond that of the Bible or the creeds, had dictated 
a rejection of the doctrine of the trinity on grounds of 
irrationality. An ethical sensibility more potent 
than theological dogma had led to the repudiation 
of such fundamentally immoral ideas as the fall of 
man, the sinfulness of human nature, and eternal 
punishment in hell. The sensuous philosophy of 
John Locke, which discarded the doctrine of innate 
ideas and its kindred beliefs, had laid the foundation 
of a new interpretation of man in terms of his original 
innocence instead of his original sin. Unitarians as a 
group belonged to the school of Locke, and out of his 
teachings, as touched by their own spiritual senti- 
ments, wrought their great ideas of the dignity of 
human nature and the divinity of the soul. But this 
was a process of rationalization rather than of insight, 
least of all of inspiration. Jonathan Edwards in his 
mystical writings was nearer the heart of spiritual 
reality, in spite of his bad theology, than the freest of 
the later Unitarian leaders whose knowledge and cool 
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reason tempered but did not break with the essentials 
of the Christian argument. The idea of revelation, in 
other words, however much corrected and moralized by 
reason, still remained for Unitarians the basis of faith. 

Channing is, of course, the supreme illustration 
of what I mean. His was a free mind—no doubt 
about that! His powerful intellect and exalted 
sensibility forced a break with an orthodoxy which 
had no place for such profound ideas as the divinity 
of man, the goodness of God, man’s kinship with 
Christ, the inspiration of the moral ideal. Again and 
again Channing apprehended and gave expression to 
intuitions of the reason which carried him far beyond 
the bounds of his theology. It is this fact which ex- 
plains his agreement in essence with the Divinity 
School Address. But Channing never thought his 
way out of the philosophy in which he was reared. 
Christianity still remained to him a matter of evi- 
dence rather than of direct inner discovery. Thus, to 
the end he believed if not in the infallibility yet in the 
unique inspiration of the Bible, at least of the New 
Testament, in the record of the miracles as attesting 
the authority of Christ, and in the elevation of Christ 
above humanity as a being uniquely related to the 
one God. Already, before his death, there was form- 
ing, right in the body of Unitarianism, a new ortho- 
doxy which his free spirit abhorred, but which was 
none the less implicit in a theological point of view, 
which, whatever its particular heresies, was yet, in its 
idea of basic revelation, a part of the substance of 
established Christian thought. 

It was into the very heart of this Unitarian or- 


thodoxy, the Divinity School at Cambridge, that 
Emerson threw his bomb on that fateful July night. 
This bomb was fabricated—if I may use such a word 
in connection with Emerson!—out of different material 
and by a different formula from any known to, or at 
least used by, the Unitarian divines. These gentlemen, 
says O. B. Frothingham, in his ‘“Transcendentalism 
in New England,” were “good scholars, careful 
reasoners, clear and exact thinkers, accomplished men 
of letters, humane in sentiment, sincere in moral in- 
tention,” but (with certain individual exceptions) they 
“belonged to the class which looked without for 
knowledge rather than within for inspiration.” Emer- 
son had little commerce with these men. He broke 
absolutely with the tradition, so typical of the Anglo- 
Saxon mind, which ignored the existence of spiritual 
intuitions in the nature of man in favor of ideas sprung 
from information imparted by the senses, and fash- 
ioned by reason into thought. He had been tethered 
in this rationalistic pasture, but had early broken 
loose and wandered afield. What he sought, and 
found, were those high tablelands of the spirit, where 
the air is thin, and the sunshine of eternal being as 
caught by the white snows of inner sensibility often 
too dazzling for the sight, but whence the eye may 
again and again catch visions of far horizons and over- 
arching firmaments. Emerson moved naturally, in 
other words, in the realm not of the rationalistic but 
of the mystical experience of the race. He turned 
within rather than without for evidence, and counted 
the soul the witness of reality. 
(To be concluded.) 


How I Became a Pacifist 
A. Herbert Gray 


of pacifism, and in which war was accepted as 

an inevitable if regrettable feature of civilized life. 
When I did at length hear of pacifism I thought it a 
ridiculous idea. When I first met pacifists I did not 
like them. I fear I even despised them—for which 
may God forgive me! 

But during the last twenty years it has become 
impossible to escape facing the pacifist issue for the 
simple reason that the real nature of war has been re- 
vealed. Many of us had assumed that war is a school 
of courage and a bracing discipline for mankind. Our 
whole mental attitude was upset to discover that it is 
a devastating and degrading force, that it lets loose the 
brute instincts, and is a father of lies. We found we 
had to face the fact that its decisions have no neces- 
sary relation to justice or reason, and that it always 
leaves behind it such a rankling sense of injustice in 
the defeated nation that the seeds of more war are 
thereby sown. 

In consequence there came to us the realization 
that the war method is the extreme antithesis of 
Christ’s method. To a world convulsed and dis- 
traught by the abominations of force, Christ declared 
that the only way of life and progress is the way of 
love. He called on men to build a kingdom based 
on forgiveness, on brotherhood, and on fellowship—a 
kingdom in which the old divisive poison of race preju- 


II WAS brought up in a world that had never heard 


dice or national prejudice or class bitterness should be 
purged out of society by a spirit of reconciliation 
which should know no bounds. 

The more closely I studied Christ, the clearer did 
it become that he calls us to learn to use persuasion 
instead of force, forgiveness instead of revenge, and 
co-operation instead of rivalry. In fact, I found he 
was calling on me to belong in spirit to a system of 
thought and moral principle quite different from that 
which prevails in the world today. ‘My kingdom,” 
he said, “‘is not a worldly kingdom. If my kingdom 
were a worldly kingdom, then would my servants 
fight.” 

Must I then in all circumstances refuse to fight? 
Must I divorce myself from a world in which dif- 
ferences are settled by killing? For a long time— 
I think for a shamefully long time—I temporized be- 
fore that issue. I loved so many soldiers, and did 
not love so many pacifists. I also loved Britain so 
much that I was repelled by the very thought of any 
movement of my spirit which should lead to my dis- 
sociating myself from Britain in any circumstances. 
It seemed to me clear that a thoroughgoing pacifist — 
must at times seem to himself a man without a coun- 
try. I said in those days: “I believe in peace, but,’ 
and then followed a host of reservations. I was. 
genuinely troubled and occupied a weak and vacillating 
position. 
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Further, I saw that if I became an out-and-out 
pacifist, I should have to preach it. I should have to 
try to convert others. I should have to wish that the 
whole nation might go pacifist. I wonder whether we 
all face that! 

It is folly to preach pacifism without wishing for a 
pacifist Britain. But I have sometimes had a suspi- 
cion that pacifists really conceive of themselves as 
going on indefinitely being a pacifist minority within 
a militarist nation, and that they secretly, if half 
unconsciously, enjoy the position of being a despised 
and peculiar people. And if that were true it would 
also be dishonest. 

But the conception of a pacifist Britain in the 
midst of a militarist world at first appalled me as 
much as it still appalls all military-minded people. 
What would happen if we as a nation refused any 
more to use threats of force and trusted wholly to the 
security given by just and generous policies? Would 
we not be as sheep in the midst of wolves? Would we 
not be in the position of men who, being set to guard 
others, should lay aside the means of defense? With- 
out a navy might not the inhabitants of this island be 
reduced to starvation? 

Those thoughts gave me pause. I did not want to 
break faith with Christ. I could not conceive his 
blessing me if I went forth to kill for any reason. But 
it seemed to me that if Britain as a whole were to 
obey Christ the results might be most alarming. 
There, for many days, I remained mentally and 
spiritually stranded. And I found many com- 
panions. I met men in plenty, and some of them 
were ministers, who said: “‘Yes, I believe in peace; 
but at present and in these circumstances it would 
not be safe to take the out-and-out Christian way.” 

For myself I found that position increasingly un- 
tenable. It made me feel that I was afraid to be 
wholly Christian. It destroyed my joy in God. I 
was sure I had to go back or forward. But to go back 
would mean for me the surrender of Christianity. 
I heard men in plenty say in effect: “‘Yes, it is a beauti- 
ful conception; but it is not one on which you can act 
in the real world.”” And in saying that they were 
really saying that Christ did not reveal the truths on 
which life can be successfully conducted, that he did 
not speak for God, that he did not reveal ultimate 
and essential truth. 

Such a position is at least honest, but it is the repu- 
diation of all real Christianity. No, I could not go 
back. And then, as I hesitated to go forward, I real- 
ized that I was afraid to trust Christ for myself and 
my nation because I could not be sure beforehand 
what the consequences might be. I was really asking 
for guarantees beforehand that no serious suffering 
would befall me or mine. Now that may be good 
worldly wisdom, but emphatically it is not trust. It 
is not faith. And with that perception I came to an 
end of my journey. There was nothing possible for 
me but the real pacifist position. 

I have spoken so far of the negative aspect of 
pacifism. I have talked simply of the refusal to fight; 
and I am aware that that is really the less important 
aspect of pacifism. And yet I cannot dismiss this 
negative aspect of the matter with a mere gesture, as 
so many do. It was so hard for me to arrive at that 


position that to do so was a very positive step forward. 
And for me, and others like me, I doubt whether it is 
possible really to understand and appreciate the posi- 
tive side of pacifism till this point of sincerely re- 
nouncing force has been reached. 

And yet, of course, the positive and creative side 
of pacifism is what really weighs. The Christian posi- 
tion is that the good ends which have often been vainly 
sought by force can be achieved by the methods of 
persuasion and generosity. It is part of my position to 
believe that Britain would be more secure without 
her present armaments, if only she would whole- 
heartedly pursue policies of generosity and good will. 
But to learn to create by good will is a great learning. 
To be able to achieve reconciliation means to have 
mastered a divine art. To be able to love with the 
kind of love which casts out fear and suspicion is the 
highest of all possible achievements. 

It is to the mastering of these divine methods that 
pacifists must give themselves if they are to play their 
true part, and not to any mere declaration of what they 
will not do. But I repeat that for many the pre- 
liminary condition to mastering these methods is to 
have achieved a complete separation in spirit from all 
the methods of mere violence. 

Released by the Nofrontier News Service. 
* * * 
A GOOD WORD FOR GAMBLING 
Opponents of lotteries and other forms of public gambling 
always stress the worst phases of these enterprises. The article 
in Collier’s by an American agent of the Irish Sweepstakes point- 
ing out that two out of three tickets distributed in the United 
States are counterfeit is a timely example of this biased approach. 
Why not look on the bright side for a change? It is only fair to 
point out that if counterfeiting could be stamped out, the odds 
against a person would be only 1,000,000 to 1 instead of 3,000,- 
000 to 1. It is when people look on the bright side of this lottery 
business that they discover that the best that can be said about 
it is bad enough.—Christian Science Monitor. 
* * * 
GRADUATION HYMN 
William Ware Locke 
Softly comes the breath of summer 
Bearing earth’s glad hymns of praise, 
Perfumed by the flowers’ fragrance, 
Thrilling with the songbird’s lays; 
And the heart in tune with nature 
Would its joyfulness declare, 
Trusting that these notes of worship 
Find their place in nature’s prayer. 


Slowly in the broad world temple, 
Earth’s full choir’s resounding tone 
Rising to the great Creator 
Fills with praise the vast blue dome. 
And how joyful sounds the chorus 
Through glad nature far and wide 
When the heavenly doors are opened 
In this temple glorified. 


Blow ye winds, and grow ye flowers, 
Man’s ideals by you are shown, 

Earth made pure and heaven made happy, 
God exalted on His throne. 

Oh, the peace, the joy, the glory, 
Life affords to those who see! 

Waiting not for bliss eternal, 
Help us, Lord, to live with Thee. 
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Sermons in Connecticut Pulpits 
Annual Exchange Sunday 


The following very brief abstracts, about one-tenth 
of what was actually said, are of sermons preached in the 
annual statewide exchange of Connecticut Universalist 
ministers on Sunday, May 15. The nine ministers will 
continue this annual custom until every minister has 
preached at least once in each parish in the state. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


What Hindered You? 
HE Apostle Paul in his letter to the Galatians 
asked them pointedly, What hindered you? 
There are things that hinder us today as 
there were in the days of the Apostle. 

Certain things stand in our way. They may even 
block us. The things that prevent us from going 
ahead—that hold us up. We ourselves may be the 
greatest obstacle to our advancement. A man may 
be and frequently is his own worst enemy. And hin- 
drances may be both inside and outside of us. The 
inside hindrances may more effectively stand in our 
way than those outside. Shakespeare understood 
this, for he saw man as the cause of his own fortune. 


“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


What prevents progress? Not the physical 
things. Men literally do remove mountains. They 
stay the onslaughts of titanic nature. They triumph 
over insuperable obstacles. 

These outward obstacles are not the greatest of 
our problems. Wrong ideas, low aim, false prin- 
ciples, greed, passion, prejudice—deter mankind far 
more. The realization of our fondest hopes is delayed 
if not thwarted by these. 

A world war was fought at stupendous cost to 
humanity. The objective was to end war, to make 
the world safe for democracy. But who would say 
today that those ends had been achieved? Why 
didn’t we do what we set out todo? We like to blame 
others and absolve ourselves. The dictators are to 
blame, we say. ‘True, the dictators are to blame for 
much. But what made the dictator possible, nay, 
even inevitable? We, too, share in the responsibility. 
Greed, dishonesty, insincerity, helped to bring about 
the situation we deplore today. The prophet Micah 
declares: ““He hath showed thee, O man, what is good. 
And what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with thy God?” 

We know what is good. Do we do it? 

Our own beloved country with its splendid ideals 
is lagging in the realization of those ideals because 
we fail to practice what we profess. Our hindrances 
are not a hostile nature, an unfruitful soil, failing ma- 
terial resources, but the wrong spirit in so many. 

The ideas that one can get something for nothing, 
that the laws of God can be ignored and that God is 
mocked, help to bring on situations which appall the 
thoughtful. It is the quality of our citizenship that is 
vital. Sir Walter Scott once made the remark, “‘Fine 
china will not improve the flavor of indifferent 
tea.” 

After nearly two thousand years of Christianity 


why are not so-called Christians more Christian? 

What hinders our churches from forging ahead? 
Apathy on the part of many. The indifference that is 
so deadly. We are all too ready with our excuses. 
The fault is in us, not in our circumstances. 

The things that hinder us and have hindered us 
so long cannot hinder us longer if we really make up 
our minds that they shall not. 

The problems before us are not impossible of 
solution. Individuals have triumphed over the ob- 
stacles that stood in their way. Like Zaccheus of 
old you and I can triumph over our particular hin- 
drances. 

And collectively we can do the same. The world 
problems can be solved by men of good will and un- 
daunted faith, courage and consecration. 


“God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking! 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty, and in private thinking; 
For while the rabble with their thumb-worn creeds 
Their large professions and their little deeds, 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land and waiting Justice sleeps.” 


Theodore A. Fischer at Danbury. 


* * 


Brotherhood or Barbarism 


HE changes which have produced the nations 
of the modern world have been going on for 
hundreds and in some cases for thousands of 

years, and there is no chance of untangling their con- 
flicting interests. If we raise the question, To whom 
does Palestine rightfully belong? no one can answer. 
Besides the Jews, it has belonged to Babylon, Assyria, 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, the Philistines, the Arabs and 
the Turks—and the Jews conquered it from earlier 
owners. After the Franco-Prussian War France re- 
garded Alsace and Lorraine as stolen provinces to be 
redeemed, but they were not a part of France until 
Napoleon conquered them. What can you do in that 
kind of world? 

There are just two things that are possible: you 
can go forward to brotherhood or backward to bar- 
barism. If we go back to barbarism, we shall divide 
the world up into countless little principalities, each 
hostile to all the rest, with almost constant warfare, 
just as there was in Europe in feudal times. 

The other alternative is brotherhood, something 
that the world has never tried, but has dreamed of 
and hoped for for thousands of years. We call this 
International Good Will Sunday, as this week marks 
the anniversary of the first international peace con- | 
ference held at The Hague in 1899, out of which the 
Hague tribunal came. But the dream is much older 
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than that, for the Hebrew prophets spoke of beating 
swords into plowshares and spears into pruning hooks. 
‘There is probably no dream about which the people of 
the world are so unanimous. The difficulty lies in 
how to make the dream come true. Probably we shall 
have to muddle along the way, making mistakes, but 
learning by them, until we finally arrive. We can do 
that if we are determined. 

This much, however, is certainly true, that the 
dream will not be realized through the efforts of 
Secretary Hull or President Roosevelt, or George VI, 
or Hitler or Hirohito or Mussolini, or any other ruler, 
but by you and me. Theoretically we accept the idea 
of the universal brotherhood of men and nations, 
partly because those who deny it are so absurd in 
their claims. What isa 100 percent American? Most 
of those who use the phrase mean someone of pre- 
dominantly English ancestry. Nordic claims are 
just as absurd, and other 100 percent claims. 

The beginning of our realization of brotherhood 
is not to take place in Europe or Asia or Africa, but 
right here in our own city. There are opportunities to 
know Negroes and Italians and Poles and other people, 
not as servants, or vegetable peddlers, or employees, or 
factory hands, but as men and women, and the better 
we come to know them, the more we find in them to 
admire and like. 

And then there are the opportunities that come 
through reading, hearing, discussing what is going on 
in the world, and the great opportunities of travel— 
that is, if we travel not to see strange costumes and 
beautiful scenery, but to become acquainted with 
people where they live, and how they think and 
feel. 

Perhaps the greatest necessity of all is patience. 
‘The great trouble is that we want brotherhood and 
peace all at once, or we want to do some big thing, 
that will make an obvious difference in the attitude 
of men and nations toward each other. The little 
that each of us can do seems insignificant. But that 
little added to a little more is what really changes the 
history of the world. If we do our part, and others do 
their part, we shall achieve brotherhood, and that 
will mean success. And if we do our part, and others 
do not, we shall still have achieved success, for what 
we really seek is brotherhood, and that is an inner 
attitude within ourselves. 

Stanley Manning at New Haven. 
* * 


God’s Law of Balance 


MILLER once asked his audience what was 

wrong with the agricultural situation. Having 

asked the question he proceeded to give his 
own answer. The conclusion, after sketching the 
history of agriculture, was, the law of balance is not 
operative. 

Of course the law was operative, but it was 
definitely out of balance. The balance between the 
spiritual and the material has been unequal for so long 
that most of the ills of the present order may be 
ascribed to this unbalanced condition. 

Karma, God’s law of balance, will eventually 
equalize the pressure on either arm of the scales. The 
destructive force, piled up as a result of undue pres- 


sure on one side or the other, that may of necessity 
need to be let loose, will wipe out the excessive weight 
and equalize the scales. 

We see this law of balance in operation all about 
us: long days and short nights, short days and long 
nights, cold and warm weather, and on and on we 
could list the evidence of balance in God’s order of 
things. This Karma becomes applicable to institu- 
tions as well as to events of history. It also applies 
to individual men and women. 

Karmic action is the result of long continued ac- 
tion. Hence, when a nation is born at the point of a 
sword, establishes its democracy through a reign of 
blood, some day it must pay the price of the long con- 
tinued action. Hence, when an institution causes 
much suffering among the people, some day it must 
pay the price. Hence, when we continue for years to 
exert undue emphasis on the material side of life, we 
must pay the price. The price may demand the fall- 
ing of empires, of steel and public utilities and stock 
exchange and wheat and corn and hogs. 

Since the close of the nineteenth century the world 
has seen an undue emphasis on the material order. 
The law of balance was slightly corrected in 1907, 
but man had not learned his lesson. Along about 1914 
the emphasis on the material grew very fast. In 1920 
we again saw a slight check in the over-emphasis, but 
in 1929 the scales tipped completely. The material 
pressure grew so strong that it caused the complete 
overthrow. 

The answer to the question raised by the miller 
is the same to the questions about other sections of 
life. God’s law of balance applies to all of life. The 
law of balance has been out of balance. It is our duty, 
our task, to restore that balance by an emphasis on the 
spiritual. We need to emphasize the very essence of 
the God substance, love. 


Harold A. Lumsden at Meriden. 


* * 


The Meaning of Prayer 
Ask and it shall be given you. Matt. 7:7. 


HIS promise, one of the most significant of all 
time, seems almost too good to be true. Jesus 
gives us a blank check on which we may write 

in the amount we desire. Jesus says that the way to 
what we want is through prayer. 

Prayer lies at the center of life, the most impor- 
tant thing in the life of a Christian. It reflects his 
conception of God and of life in general. Jesus felt 
the need of that fellowship, power and strength which 
come from God. 

I. True prayer is not the attempt to change the 
will or the mind of God. When I began my ministry 
many preachers were disturbed lest natural laws bow 
God out of the universe. We now know that they 
do not eliminate Him or limit His power; they simply 
show how He acts. He knows what is best and plans 
for our highest good. True prayer is the effort to have 
God change our wills, not His will. But if He knows 
what is best, and His will cannot be changed, what is 
the use of praying? Every parent knows the answer. 
He desires to give the best gifts to his child, but can- 
not till the child is ready to receive them. God can- 
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not force His blessings upon us. We must ask for 
them, and open our minds and hearts. 

II. We must not only pray, we must co-operate 
with God. Many Christians see no connection be- 
tween prayer and hard work. They wait for their 
prayers to be answered without assuming personal 
responsibility. God depends upon human beings to 
make His plans and purposes effective. 


“Then pray with hands and head and feet, 
Thy muscles aid thy soul, 
And God Himself shall work with thee 
And help thee win the goal. 
I'll pray with every muscle tense, 
With mind bent on my task, 
And when my soul is ready He 
Will give the thing I ask. 
My soul must grow in height to reach 
The things my idle lips beseech.”’ 


III. Prayer is fellowship with others and fellow- 
ship with God. When Christians pray and worship 
together, differences of race, creed and class vanish. 
Prayer deepens and enriches the spirit of friendship. 
Clement of Alexandria, outstanding liberal, said, 
“Prayer is conversation and intercourse with God.” 


“Lord, what a change within us one short hour, 
Spent in Thy presence, will avail to make. 

What heavy burdens from our bosoms take! 
What parched ground refresh, as with a shower! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower. 

We rise and all the distant and the near 

Stands forth in sunny outline brave and clear. 
We kneel, how weak; we rise, how full of power! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong? 
Or others, that we are not always strong, 

That we are ever overborne with care, 

Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 

And joy and strength and courage are with Thee?” 


Clifford D. Newton at New London. 


The Development of the Individual 


ELIEVING as we do in the Fatherhood of God, 
we know that all souls are divine and, therefore, 
of supreme worth. 

The Universalist regards immortal life as being 
here and now as well as hereafter. Once having en- 
tered the universe there is no way of getting out of it. 
The remarkable thing to me is not that life continues 
after death but that it was created in the first place. 
Having seen a creeping, crawling caterpillar of the 
ground go into a long sleep in a cocoon and then come 
forth in the form of a butterfly swimming in the sun- 
light, it is no strain upon my imagination to believe 
that God is able to continue the existence of the 
human soul in any form He may desire when this life 
here is over. 

The human soul being precious, then no man has 
a right to hinder the development of any of God’s 
children. 

All the efforts of the long ages of the evolutionary 
process have been directed toward the development of 
the individual. ‘Man is the crowning glory’’ of it all— 
to use John Fiske’s description. Man does not reach 
perfection here; he does not live his life to the limit on 


this earth. Everything indicates another life with 
further opportunity when this life here is over. 
Among the many reasons for the Universalist’s 
strong faith is the evidence that God is Love. We be- 
heve in Him as being eternal and all-conquering Love. 
This is fundamental. There are many reasons why 
we believe this. One, which is appropriate at this 
season of the year when we are thinking about mother- 
love, is the inference which may be drawn from the 
existence of the love which fills the earth. The infinite 
Creator could not create anything greater than He 
Himself is. Since God, working through the universe, 
has created mother-love, then we know that He, being 
infinite, must be greater than all the mother-love of 
earth. That settles it. God being love, the Univer- 
salist puts his trust in Him and says with Whittier: 


“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


Harold H. Niles at Norwich. 


* * 


The Forgotten Man 


Good is the word of Jehovah .. . . if peace and 
truth shall be in my day. 2 Kings 20:19. 


EZEKIAH had lived too long. A message from 

God through the prophet Isaiah had come to 

him, saying, ‘Set thine house in order, for 

thou shalt die and not live.” But Hezekiah had pro- 

tested. He had insisted on an extension of time, and 

was granted fifteen years. This extension was his 

undoing. After his recovery, visitors came up from 

Babylon, presumably to congratulate him, but ac- 

tually to spy out his kingdom. They investigated, 

with his co-operation, all his treasuries and armories, 

and went back to prepare an army to lead against © 
Israel. 

Isaiah rebuked Hezekiah for his folly, predicting 
that the city would be sacked, his treasuries looted 
and his unborn children led away into Babylonian cap- 
tivity. Hezekiah blithely replied, “Good is the word 
of the Lord, if peace and truth shall be in my day.” 
His interest lay merely in concluding his own reign in 
peace and contentment. 

We have been hearing much in these days about 
the forgotten man. Who is he? Is he the Unknown 
Soldier whom we lied to and cheated and fooled? 
No! Is he the unemployed man who has been over- 
looked by the government’s bounty? No! Is he 
the farmer who has been called upon to fight floods 
and droughts and dust storms? No! Is he the tax- 
payer of our generation, upon whose shoulders all but 
unbearable burdens are being laid? The Forgotten 
Man is not even he! The man Hezekiah forgot and 
the man we are forgetting is the wnborn man who will 
share the fate of the generation that will come after 
us. 

If it is possible for us to sit where he will sit, let us 
try to view the situation from the standpoint of the 
unborn man. First, we are destroying his assets and 
squandering his material wealth. His natural re- 
sources are being wasted. Furthermore, we are weak- 
ening his manhood. In the World War, ten millions 
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of the strongest and most vigorous of the manhood of 
the warring nations went forth to the slaughter, leav- 
ing the less vigorous to be the fathers of the next 
generation. At the same time, we are increasing his 
liabilities. We are hanging about the neck of the 
unborn a millstone of debt and taxation that promises 
to drown him in a sea of hopeless bankruptcy. Even the 
churches are not ‘‘wearing the white flower of a blame- 
less life.”’ Militant sectarianism and denominational 
prejudice have brought about a spiritual decline. 

As I think of the forgotten man, I seem to visualize 
him, standing far down the years. His face is flushed 
with anger, his eyes aflame with resentment, his tongue 
tipped with fury. He looks strangely familiar. Lo! 
he is my grandson. 

This sermon is a plea for an unselfish attitude, not 
only from the standpoint of races and nations, but 
from the standpoint of generations. At Ponco City, 
Oklahoma, home of E. W. Marland, for some years 
governor of that state, there is a wonderful monument 
to the Pioneer Woman, made possible through his 
generosity. The monument is done in bronze, and 
represents a strong woman facing bravely toward the 
undeveloped West. Her bonnet is pushed back from 
her forehead, her stride is long, her gaze is fixed. At 
her side, holding her hand, walks her son. They are 
going on together. So may we, as generations, co- 
operate toward the consummation of the ideal civi- 
lization. 

Richard H. Bird, Jr., at Bridgeport. 


* * 


Real Religion 

HAT the world needs today is real religion. 
W By real religion we do not mean an assent 
to a creed, nor an avowal of a dogma, but 
life itself. It is an outgrowth of the soul’s yearning. 
The soul of man existed before the Bible or any sacred 
books of any people. The soul’s craving gave rise to 
the religious concept. There may be, and there are, 
many theologies—but one God. There may be, and 
there are, many religions—but one real religion. 
Real religion is the life of God in the soul of man, 
expressing itself in actions of love and duty. It is old 
as God and eternity, yet it is new each morning. 
Such a religion means more than words. “Not every- 
one who says Lord, Lord, but he that doeth the will 
of my Father shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
It is the fulfillment of ““What doth the Lord require of 
thee but to do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly 

with thy God?” 

Such a religion brings a man into the realization 
of his divine heritage, as a child of the Infinite, created 
in the image of God. He knows himself as more 
than flesh, bone, blood and muscle. He knows him- 
self as a spiritual being with untold potential energy 
within him. He knows when he becomes attuned to 
the Infinite, and lives in harmony with God and His 
laws, that he has the divine power to overcome the 
fears, doubts, worries, incident to human life. This 
life of God within man differentiates him from the 
birds of the air, the beasts of the field and the fish of 
the sea, and makes him a living soul. He “walks 
humbly with God.” Jesus enlarges upon this idea: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 


\ 
heart, thy mind, thy soul, and thy strength; and thy 
neighbor as thyself.’”’ He adds the Golden Rule, for 
good measure. 

Therefore real religion is both subjective and ob- 
jective. The soul that finds its strength in God, also 
seeks its logical expression in actions of love and duty. 
The life of God in man serves as an incentive to kind 
deeds and good works. Man expresses his love for 
God by practicing good-will toward his fellowmen. 
The world hungers for such a real, vital, and dynamic 
religion. It knows no limits of East, West, North, 
South; it erases the lines of racial cleavage; it crosses 
the boundaries of nations—for found in the soul of 
man, real religion is as wnirersal as man—as eternal 
as God Himself. 

Delmar E.. Trout at Stamford. 


* Ok 
Dividing the Light from the Darkness 
God divided the light from the darkness. . : . Be 


ye imitators of God. 


HE entire sermon is contained in these twelve 
words of two texts. What follows is merely 
‘variations on a simple theme.” 

That God does divide the light from the darkness 
is shown in the nature and thinking of mankind. One 
of the few absolute universals is the association of 
light with everything good, noble, pleasant, desirable, 
progressive, fortunate; and the association of darkness 
with the reverse qualities. 

To divide the light from the darkness is our duty. 
In this age when the daily news is a catalogue of 
horror, a tale of disaster, misfortune, crime, death, 
disease, disappointment, sorrow, failure (published 
because it 7s news), we need to see the “other side,” 
to realize that not all the newspapers in the world 
could catalogue the fortunate, peaceful, noble, kindly, 
virtuous deeds; the successes of men, the constancy of 
nature, the vast preponderance of the normal over the 
abnormal. To take the once dramatic instance of the 
automobile, agency of death and disability on the 
one hand, but agency of life and health on the other. 
Without excusing or minimizing the needless toll it 
exacts, let us realize that thousands of lives are saved 
by it by virtue of the speed with which doctors and 
patients may be brought together; by virtue of the 
stimulating and healthful outings the shut-ins other- 
wise would miss. 

But when it comes to our personal lives and 
experiences can we, can we really divide the light from 
the darkness? Failure, disappointment, enfeeble- 
ment, death in the family circle, loss of sight, may 
come to us. ‘The God of bounds who sets to seas a 
shore” may come to us “‘in his fateful rounds and say, 
‘No more!” Yes, we can divide the light from the 
darkness, for countless brave souls have done ibs 
Every misfortune may be our call to the ministry, 
the vast, helpful ministry which is exerted by the 
spectacle of misfortune bravely borne. We may be 
“cast down but not destroyed.” Through faith in 
God, faith in man, faith in the life everlasting, we can 
conquer, though seemingly defeated. Others have 
done it. Can you? Can you? 

Harry Adams Hersey at Hartford. 
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Among the Nations 


Prague Turns the Tables on Germany 


HE dramatic decision of the Prague government 
on May 21 to mobilize 400,000 regular and re- 
serve troops for the purpose of maintaining 

public order, threatened by Nazi agitation on the 
eve of municipal elections, took the wind out of Ger- 
many’s sails and staved off, for the time being, the 
danger of a German putsch in Czechoslovakia. This 
mobilization, which showed that Prague was in com- 
plete control of the situation, was carried out with 
exemplary promptness and efficiency during a day of 
serious tension, while the German press and radio 
were whipping up popular excitement regarding a 
border incident at Eger, in which two Sudeten Ger- 
mans had been killed by Czech border guards. It 
came as a complete surprise for the Sudeten Ger- 
mans, who had been increasingly defiant of the Prague 
authorities, and whose leader, Konrad Henlein, was 
at that moment conferring with Nazi officials in Ger- 
many. 

The Czechoslovak crisis was the result of con- 
certed action by Hitler and Mussolini, who during the 
Rome conversations had apparently decided to con- 
tinue their policy of seeking respective spheres of in- 
fluence in Central Europe and the Mediterranean. 
The first step in this program had been II] Duce’s 
belligerent speech at Genoa on May 14, when he in- 
dicated the difficulty of reaching an agreement with 
France unless French assistance to the Spanish Loyal- 
ists was immediately discontinued. General Franco, 
confronted with unexpectedly stubborn Loyalist 
resistance, was reported to have asked Italy for addi- 
tional men and material. Mussolini, possibly un- 
willing to imperil the Anglo-Italian agreement by 
fresh assistance to Franco, was apparently planning to 
make France the scapegoat for prolongation of the 
Spanish conflict, thus driving a wedge between France 
and Britain. This impression was strengthened by 
reports that Italy would stage air maneuvers in Libya, 
on the frontier of Tunis, which has an Italian popu- 
lation of 90,000 and might offer Mussolini the terri- 
torial advantages he failed to obtain under the Anglo- 
Italian deal. Simultaneously the French government, 
nettled by Mussolini’s policy, announced that it would 
recruit troops in Tunis, which has recently suffered 
from native unrest sometimes attributed to Italian 
propaganda, and would hold naval maneuvers off the 
Tunisian coast. 

While France and Britain were busy unraveling 
the fresh complications created by Mussolini’s Genoa 
speech, European tension was suddenly increased on 
May 20 by rumors of German troop movements in 
the direction of the Czech frontier. In reply to per- 
sistent inquiries by the British Ambassador in Berlin, 
the German authorities replied that these movements 
were routine transfers of troops from winter to sum- 
mer quarters. ‘These reassurances had a hollow 
sound, especially since they were accompanied by 
hysterical German agitation regarding alleged dis- 
order in Czechoslovakia, similar to that which had 
preceded the entrance of German troops into Austria. 

The Prague government, undeterred by British 


counsels of moderation, refused to take the risk of 
becoming another Austria, and turned the tables on 
Germany. The immediate result was not a warlike 
move on the part of Germany, as had often been pre- 
dicted in London, but a noticeable abatement of 
German hysteria. The first set of municipal elections 
—to be completed on May 29 and June 12—were 
held on May 22 without any disturbance in 1,500 
municipalities, only forty-eight of which are pre- 
dominantly German. They resulted generally in a 
swing to the Right in German towns, where the Hen- 
lein party failed to poll as many votes as had been 
expected; a trend to the Left in Czech communities; 
and a gain for the Czech National Socialist Party, 
slightly Left of center, to which President Benes 
belonged before he became chief executive. 

Czechoslovakia’s mobilization showed that, in an 
emergency, a democratic country may move no less 
rapidly and decisively than a totalitarian state. It 
also demonstrated, regrettable as it may seem, that 
countries menaced by German aggression must, at 
least temporarily, take a leaf out of the Nazi book 
and use repressive measures against their opponents. 
The surprise which Czechoslovakia’s move caused 
in Berlin must have been paralleled in London, where 
the Chamberlain government only a few days before 
had been urging Prague to make all concessions 
“compatible with the security of the state.’ If Mr. 
Chamberlain had cherished the hope that Germany 
would move as swiftly in Czechoslovakia as in Austria, 
thus precluding the possibility of an open conflict 
which might involve France and Britain, this hope 
was dashed by Prague, which clearly showed its 
intention to resist any German attempt to break up 
the Czechoslovak state. The very promptness with 
which the British cabinet met on Sunday to discuss 
the resulting situation indicates that Britain cannot 
remain indifferent to the fate of the Czechs, much as it 
would prefer to avoid conflict in Eastern Europe. 
Prague’s action stiffened Britain’s attitude toward 
Germany, which received due warning that Czecho- 
slovakia would not be permitted to become another 
Belgium. This British warning may in turn give fresh 
courage to countries like Poland and Hungary, also 
menaced by German expansion. 

Is Hitler ready to risk war for the sake of absorb- 
ing 3,500,000 Sudeten Germans into the Third Reich? 
The balance of informed opinion inclines to the be- 
lief that Germany is neither ready for a major war, 
nor anxious to provoke it. Hitler’s technique so far 
has been to obtain his objectives by threat of force. 
If he was bluffing on Czechoslovakia, his bluff has 
been royally called. Yet Czechoslovakia cannot 
remain permanently mobilized against the incipient 
danger of German attack or Sudeten revolt. A solu- 
tion—unfortunately too long postponed after the 
World War—must be found for the Sudeten Ger- 
man problem. The first step in that direction would 
be a conciliatory move on the part of Henlein, who, 
encouraged by hope of British non-interference in 
Czechoslovakia, had rejected in advance the nation- 
alities statute drafted by Prague. Henlein may have 
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made such a move on May 23 when he had a three- 
hour -interview with Premier Hodza. Now that 
Czechoslovakia has shown its strength, it is in a 
better position than before to offer concessions to its 
various component nationalities. But it should be 
made clear to Germany beyond peradventure of a 
doubt that, once these concessions have been effected, 
any attempt to invade Czechoslovakia or break it up 
by Nazi-inspired agitation from within will meet with 
resistance not only on the part of Prague, but also 
of France and Britain. Hitler said in one of his tri- 
umphal speeches in Austria that God helps him who 
helps himself. This maxim may prove true for 
Czechoslovakia, which has demonstrated its willing- 
ness to negotiate, but not to commit national suicide. 
—Vera Micheles Dean, in the Bulletin of the Foreign 
Policy Association. 


Pacifist Sparks in France 


While militarism has made enormous headway in 
France due to the disturbed international situation, 
pacifism is by no means dead. A number of important 
labor unions attached to the C. G. T. issued a procla- 
mation “against massacre and ruin,” and called upon 
their fellow workers to fight against ‘“‘nationalist and 
warlike mysticism.’”’ They asked their comrades to 
consider the following: 

War solves no problems. Peace was not re-es- 
tablished in 1919: that task must be undertaken now. 
Workers cannot achieve their liberation through 
war. On the contrary, war preparations destroy all 
the gains made by labor. 

The fight against fascism cannot be carried on 
by means of war. Quite the opposite. The “national 
union” and the enormous armament program are para- 
lyzing all action by the working class and menacing 
all their liberties. 

Meanwhile a manifesto has been issued concern- 
ing the “road to peace” which has received the en- 
dorsement of the Ligue Internationale des Combattants 
de la Paix, the Ligue des Anciens Combattants Pacifistes, 
Reconciliation, and many other groups. These groups 
urge the calling of a world economic conference, a 
world colonial conference, and a world disarmament 
conference. The free and open discussion of world 
problems and the determination to solve them in a 
peaceful way is the way to avoid the threatening war. 
—Nofrontier News Service. 


Heroin and Morphine as Japanese Weapons 

A London dispatch to the Nofrontier News 
Service charges openly that Japan is seeking to drug 
the Chinese population and unfit it to resist. The 
dispatch says: 

For many months reports have been coming 
from China that the narcotics situation in China is 
becoming steadily worse, due to the sale of poisonous 
drugs by Japanese and Korean traders protected by 
- extraterritoriality. Muriel Lester, well-known British 
crusader for peace and social justice, thereupon went 
to China to investigate a situation which she had pre- 
viously studied there. Her report of conditions is, 
to say the least, alarming. 

The Nanking Government had ordered a vigor- 
ous fight against the traffickers in and users of heroin 


and morphine by fixing the death penalty for salesmen 
and incurable addicts. All of this work has now been 
nullified by the Japanese, apparently for the purpose 
of demoralizing the Chinese population and making 
it unfit to fight the Japanese invaders. 

The Japanese themselves no longer carry on this 
trade, but have transferred it to Korean agents who 
operate under Japanese protection. These drug sales- 
men operate openly through countless “joints,” and 
Muriel Lester encountered no difficulty whatever in 
purchasing the demoralizing narcotics in a dozen 
different places. 

In Peking many small clinics have been opened 
by the Japanese which advertise the various diseases 
which they cure. These are nothing but drug dis- 


_ pensaries, which take this way of operating since the 


‘Soints” were closed up. At village fairs similar 
clinics have been set up which promise to cure tu- 
berculosis and other diseases. They dispense nothing 
but heroin and morphine, and when the patient re- 
turns feeling worse after his first treatment he is told 
to persist in the use of the “medicines” sold to him. 

Drug peddlers in large numbers follow the Japanese 
armies and go to work on the Chinese population in 
the conquered territory. A foreign Christian remon- 
strated with Korean drug runners and asked them: 
“Why do you come to China?” “We were sent here,” 
was the reply. “‘Why do you ply this trade?” “That 
was the part assigned to us,” they explained. 


What Next in Hungary? 


The Nazi conquest of Austria has thrown Hun- 
gary into a turmoil. Nazis and Nazi sympathizers 
are stepping boldly into the open, but they are being 
opposed by many parties and influential people. The 
immediate topic of controversy is the Jews who have 
been full-fledged Hungarian citizens for almost a cen- 
tury. 

Premier Daranyi made an important speech at 
Gyor in which he declared there was indeed a “Jewish 
Problem” in Hungary. Of this there was much criti- 
cism in the press and on the platform. Regent Horthy 
took to the radio after the Austrian annexation and 
assured the country that “‘all incitement would be 
severely prosecuted.” He went on to say: “We area 
freedom-loving people and we could not live without 
freedom. ... The security of freedom is in our 
constitution. . . . Nobody in this country has any 
cause whatever for uneasiness or nervousness. Peace 
cannot rest on injustice.” 

Meanwhile a bill “for the re-establishment of the 
balance in the country’s social and economic life’ 
was presented to Parliament, which was aimed at the 
Jews. The discussion was violent. Count George 
Apponyi wrote a brilliant article for the press entitled 
“There Are Still Such Christians.” In this he pro- 
tested in the name of Hungarian patriotism against a 
bill “that attempts to deprive a group of Hungarians 
of their acquired rights.’’ This bill, he declared was 
‘incompatible with the Hungarian and Christian 
spirit.” 

The latest move in this complex game was the 
formation of a new Cabinet which was said to be 
definitely anti-Nazi at least in internal affairs.— No- 
frontier News Service. 
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Recognizing Our Finnish Pioneers 
Max A. Kapp 


HERE are comparatively few people in America 
who know that the Finnish people can claim a 
part in one of the earliest attempts to colonize 

in the New World. “Finland? Why that’s the 
country that pays its war debt to the United States, 
but what has Finland to do with colonial history in 
America?” exclaims the average citizen. 

When the Swedish King Gustavus Adolphus at- 
tempted to plant a colony on the banks of the Dela- 
ware River in 1638, he found it difficult to persuade 
his countrymen to leave the settled ways of Sweden 
for the wilderness of America. At that time, Sweden 
was a world power in a military sense and was ex- 
panding in the well-known pattern familiar to im- 
perialistic nations in all ages. Finland had been con- 
quered by Swedish soldiers sometime in the ninth 
century, and it was first treated as a subject province, 
and finally regarded as an integral part of Sweden. 
But the Swedish promoters of the new American 
colony needed colonists, so they devised means of 
forcing Finns to come. The Finns were accused of 
poaching or lumber-stealing or vagrancy, and, if 
caught, they were sentenced to embark to New 
Sweden. The careful Swedes betrayed their own 
trick when they stipulated that no criminal should be 
sent to America whose crime was such that decent 
people would refuse to associate with him. They 
wanted good people who could merely be charged with 
something excusing shipment to America. 

However that may be, it is now definitely estab- 
lished that at least a third of the little Swedish settle- 
ment in America was made up of Finns. One of the 
very earliest settlements in what is now Pennsy vania 
was even called ‘“‘Finland.”’ Prof. Amandus Johnson 
of the University of Pennsylvania has written the 
only comprehensive history of the Swedish settle- 
ments in this country, and, although writing from the 
Swedish point of view, he has specifically recorded the 
importance and the influence of the Finnish element. 

If we have any regard for historical exactness, 
from this time on we must include with the English, 
the Dutch and the Swedes, the Finns as original set- 
tlers in America. If our textbook writers want to be 
accurate and just, they ought to revise their chapters 
on colonial history in order to make mention of the 
Finns. The year 1938 is the tercentenary year in 
which special attention will be paid to the settlement 
on the Delaware. On June 28, 1938, the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Sweden and the Finnish Foreign 
Minister will be greeted near Wilmington, Del., by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. Later a striking 
monument by Vaino Aaltonen, Finland’s foremost 
sculptor, will be unveiled at Chester, Pa. 

If this event can arrest the attention of the Amer- 
ican people long enough to enlarge their historical 
patterns, and if this event will lead us to appreciate 
the Finns for something more than paying their war 
debts, it will be a contribution to our understanding 
and culture. It is true that the Delaware settlement 
lasted only seventeen years, because it was taken over 
by the Dutch, and later by the English. But Finnish 


settlers stayed on, and Finnish blood flowed in the 
veins of some of the very earliest Americans. It is 
thought that John Morton, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, was of Finnish back- 
ground. 

What else can we say about the Finns which will 
make us aware of their contribution to America and 
their place in the world? Consider the log-cabin! 
It is the symbol of the pioneering days of our country. 
If the records are trustworthy, it was not the English 
Pilgrims, or the Jamestown settlers, who brought 
the log cabin to these shores. They built houses of 
boards, and when the houses burned down in Plymouth 
the Pilgrims were compelled- to seek shelter on the 
“Mayflower.”” Louis M. Lyons, writing in the Boston 
Globe for April 3, 1938, claims the log cabin to be a 
contribution of the Finns. They were a forest people, 
and knew how to build houses without using metal 
to fasten them together. To this day, they are the 
world’s greatest experts in building log cabins. 

Finnish poetry has a connection with American 
literature through Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
who, daringly for his day, translated Scandinavian 
verse, and then, bewitched by the haunting cadences 
of the “Kalevala,” the Finnish epic, used its rhythms 
in some of his own poetry, notably in “Hiawatha.” 
Incidentally, there is a startling idea at the heart of: 
the ‘“‘Kalevala’’—an idea for the achievement of peace. 
When the rival warriors had enlisted their supporters 
and were facing each other in a broad place, suitable 
for battle, the chieftains stepped forward and—sang! 
They tried to conquer each other by creating and ut- 
tering a sublime song. The greatest song would come 
out of the greatest soul. The greatest soul would be 
possessed by the deepest truth. And the deepest 
truth, mediated by the human spirit, should have 
the laurels! 

It is well for us to remember that Jan Sibelius, 
probably the world’s foremost living composer, is a 
Finn, who lives in the fastness of his mountain home 
and creates music which has in it the greatness of 
Beethoven’s immortal accents. Finland is a country 
on the Baltic Sea, jeweled with 60,000 lakes, and 
dotted with 80,000 green islands. It is said to be a 
land of surpassing beauty. It has furnished Sibelius 
with a deathless inspiration. 

There are many other things deserving attention, 
but we can only indicate them in passing. The Finns 
are perhaps the world’s most avid readers. Their il- 
literacy rate is the lowest in the world. They are 
passionately devoted to the science of making them- 
selves physically fit. Their athletes have surprised 
American and European competitors at Olympic 
games, in which several records are held by Finns. 
The technique of the co-operative society has been 
highly developed both in Finland and in America by 
Finnish groups. They have settled in New England 
upon abandoned farm lands, and have transformed 
places of desolation into acres of prosperity. They are 
a quiet, modest, hard-working, honest people who 
make friends easily and who are esteemed by their 
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neighbors. There are large settlements of Finnish 
people in Massachusetts and in the Mid West. 
Perhaps the most remarkable thing about these 
people is the fact that they were conquered by two 
larger countries, Sweden and Russia, held as subject 
people for nine hundred years, and yet they main- 
tained a sense of national integrity and national cul- 
ture. They preserved their language and their con- 
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sciousness of destiny. And when the Russian Revo- 
lution gave them an opportunity to throw off the yoke 
of subjection, they set up a republic, deeply influenced 
by Anglo-Saxon and American ideals. 

The Finns deserve recognition for their part in 
our early history. They deserve recognition for what 
they are seeking to do today as the spirit of a renais- 
sance throbs in the veins of their new nationhood. 


Things We Should Worry About” 


James W. McKnight 


E are admonished by Jesus through the New 
Testament to “take no thought for the mor- 
row .... sufficient unto the day is the 

evil thereof.” This is good advice today for many 
individuals. We have far too many hypochondriacs 
who go about the world weighed down with their own 
petty trivialities; there are far too many grown-up 
babies looking constantly for sympathy when they 
should be helping to carry the world’s burden. If we 
are devoted to some great work, if our minds are ab- 
sorbed in some unselfish endeavor, these little mole- 
hills of life sink into insignificance, and we have time 
to see the mountains. This modern busyness with 
which so many of the middle class in America is ob- 
sessed is pretty largely just a false emphasis. 

The strength of America has been her well bal- 
anced, well informed middle class, a class which has 
been rather unselfish and patriotic. They owned 
their own homes or sought to own them, making their 
homes integral parts of a home-owned community. 
They taught their children the difference between 
right and wrong as well as the love of virtue and 
spiritual values. 

Jesus said, ““Take no thought for the morrow... . 
In other words: “Throw yourself into some great 
movement bigger than any one person, be interested 
in something larger than self. Then, work for it, 
pray for it. Desire its accomplishment more than 
anything else in the world.”” Quit worrying about 
little things, the next show, the next trip or party. 
Begin to be concerned with the larger things, such 
as humanity itself and the Kingdom of God. Did 
you ever try falling in love with humanity, the whole 
of the human race? See in your mind the race as 
it should be and as it will be. Try displacing petty 
affection for a great affection. There is no power so 
strong as the “explosive power of a great affection.” 
The task of the school and the church is to substitute 
greater loves for lesser ones. 

Are you one of those who despair of human 
nature? Do you say that nothing can save us? Do 
you throw cold water on every attempt to lift human 
life to a higher plane? It is true that human emo- 
tions, drives, urges, are fixed. However, as Albert 
Einstein, world famed scientist and philosopher, 
says, ‘“While human nature cannot be fundamentally 
changed, life can be lifted with all its energies to new 
levels.” Life indeed can be disciplined and human 
energies turned into social channels. 


9 


*Baccalaureate sermon to the graduating class of the Avon 
(Ill.) high school. 


It is somewhat trite but perfectly true that we 
are living in a changing world—in two worlds as it 
were, the one dead, the other struggling to be born. 
Apparently as the world civilization was transformed 
from the Roman Empire into feudalism and then 
by 1600 into capitalism due to the rise to power of the 
merchant class in the European cities, today we are 
part of the birth of some new form of society. We 
cannot see its form clearly, but we can see shadows 
across the fog. What it is to be depends on the answer 
the youth of the world gives. 

What are some of the things we should worry about 
today? Democracy is under severe fire. Undoubt- 
edly it is suffering a decline. Is this any affair of ours? 
I think so. Duce Mussolini calls us the ‘‘placid cows 
of democracy.” We could prove to his mind that we 
were not contented cows by rushing into a war to de- 
fend our honor, I suppose. Democracy has given us 
the finest we possess. We should defend the principles 
upon which democracy is built. The governor of Vir- 
ginia once said, “‘I hope that I shall never see the free 
public school in this Dominion.” Yet it is here, and 
it is the cornerstone of all our liberties. It is a great 
public institution built by taxes and controlled by the 
people and their government. 

The advocates of private initiative always seem to 
forget that this institution is the greatest social en- 
terprise in the United States, if not in the whole 
world. Let’s stand back of it, young people. Extend 
its power and influence. See that the black boys and 
girls of the South have the same privileges of public 
instruction that you have. See that the young people 
from the mining districts of southern Illinois have the 
same chance to graduate from high school that you 
have had. 

Democracy must either go forward or backward. 
It cannot stand still. We cannot enjoy the fruits and 
benefits of our form of government unless they are 
constantly extended to others. Some of us think we 
need not concern ourselves with anything but the 
feathering of our own little nests and enjoying the 
fruits of our own prosperity. Young people, it can’t 
be done. “No man liveth unto himself’ is more true 
today than ever before. The five million youth be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-five out of school 
and out of work is a matter which intimately concerns 
you. Maybe you will be like one of these. You can’t 
help being affected by such a deadening of youth life 
in America. The ten million unemployed men in this 
country who could form a life line reaching from 
Washington to Los Angeles should be your intimate 
concern. Even if you are lucky enough to find a satis- 
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factory job, these matters are your concern. We are 
facing mighty problems in the world today, and to 
find a place for people to work certainly is one of 
them. 

I do not appeal to you from the selfish angle, but 
from the idealistic viewpoint. There is plenty of 
idealism in American youth, although sometimes it is 
latent. You must help in assisting humanity to a 
better life. The new democracy must give thé abun- 
dant life to many. 

The Church, too, is being openly attacked, to- 
gether with all the things she stands for. Spiritual 
values are being openly questioned. Many people 
today claim not that certain things are right but that 
there is no right or wrong in ethics. You young 
people as you go out into the world must decide 
whether or not you will give any place in your lives 
for ethics, for intelligent religion. Surely you are 
not numbered among those pictured here: 


“There are some of us who creep 
Into the world to eat and sleep, 
And know no reason why we’re born 
Than just to consume the corn, 
Clear the platter of bread and fish, 
And leave behind an empty dish. 
And if our tombstones when we die 
Aren’t taught to flatter and to lie, 
There’s nothing better can be said 
Than ‘This man has eaten up his bread, 
Drunk up his drink and gone to bed.’ ” 


‘You can if you wish live for pleasure. You can live 
for profit. Some men seem to be able to make money 
even when others are starving in the same block. 
You can build your home on the sands of luxury, 
greed, immorality, ignoring the great realities of life. 


You can put the church last on your program, refusing 
to have part in its corporate worship and activity. 
You can have a big bank account and few friends, al- 
though I feel strongly that large bank accounts and 
salaries will soon become things of the past. It will 
not in the future be possible for industrial magnates 
to obtain salaries of over $500,000 a year while work- 
men in the industry they represent are laid off because 
the corporation is not making enough money. 

You can, if you will, build your life on the rock of 
moral integrity, on consideration for your fellows, 
on a willingness to share with them so that the neces- 
sities of life can be enjoyed by more and more people. 

Dream more of the world that is to be—when 
men will settle their controversies around the table 
of sharing, around the round table of give and take. 
Are you going into it to obtain the best for yourself 
and for others? Are you going into it with the idea 
that it will be different, that it is an adventure, some- 
thing quite new? Will you remember in the words of 
Edwin Markham that “live and help live is the call of 
the new’’—the new code of social living? Will you 
remember the words of Tennyson, “’Tis not too late 
to see a better world’’? 


“Not of the sunlight. 
Not of the moonlight. 
Not of the starlight. 
O young mariner, 
Down to the haven, 
Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel 
And crowd your canvass 
O’er the margin, 
After it, follow it, 
Follow the gleam.” 


St. Lawrence University 


TJNHE school year at St. Lawrence is drawing to its 
close. Commencement comes June 11-13. The 
eleventh is Alumni Day. The commencement 

of the Theological School comes Sunday morning, 

and that of the College of Letters and Science the 
next day. Three young men, all graduates of the 
college, will receive the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, 

Raymond J. Baughan, Jr., Leroy A. Congdon and 

Raymond M. Scott. All have settlements. Prof. 

Harry F. Ward of the Union Theological Seminary 

will deliver the address of the occasion. 

At the college commencement, Monday morning, 
June 13, Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia of New York 
City will give the address to the’graduates. As stated 
in a recent Leader, the Rev. Emerson H. Lalone of the 
class of ’21, manager of the Universalist Publishing 
House, will receive the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
This will be gratifying not only to the people of the 
community, where he has a host of friends, but to 
members of the university faculty, who hold Mr. 
Lalone in high regard. Another member of the Uni- 
versalist family, Principal William R. Lasher, of the 
class of ’99, a trustee of All Souls Universalist Church, 
Brooklyn, will receive the degree of Doctor of Peda- 
gogy. Mr. Lasher is principal of the James Madison 
High School. 


A luncheon at the Men’s Dormitory for the 
alumni and officers and friends of the Theological 
School will follow the commencement service, Sun- 
day. This custom of those interested in the Theo- 
logical School, inaugurated a few years back, has been 
found a pleasant feature of commencement week. 

Saturday, May 21, was Moving Up Day, the suc- 
cessor of Tree Holiday in the college calendar. It is 
emphatically the great day in the college year for the 
students. This year the weather was propitious, and 
this added much to the joyous occasion. In the 
morning at the Gunnison Memorial Chapel, Harold 
J. Koon, vice-principal of the Nottingham High School 
of Syracuse, gave a spirited and moving address. 
He narrated in a realistic fashion an experience he 
had in Germany, chiefly with a member of the Hitler 
cabinet, who stated the policy of the Reich govern- 
ment regarding personal liberty, and Mr. Koon con- 
cluded with the plea that young people recognize that 
the most pressing need of the hour is the upholding 
of the liberties found only with a democracy. After 
the award of prizes for the achievement of honors in 
student activities, came the formal moving up cere- 
mony, the students weaving in and out among the seats 
as they marched to their new class seats in the chapel, 
singing the Moving Up Day song written by John D. 
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Brush, ’22. Outside the chapel there followed the 
tapping of juniors for the honorary Kixioc and Kalon 
societies. The students form an immense triangle in 
double rows, while the tappers, members of the so- 
cieties, march between them, literally pouncing sud- 
denly upon those who may be chosen. As the students 
were arrayed in their class costumes, and the seniors, 
for the first time, in their caps and gowns, the whole 
spectacle against the green background of trees and 
grass was colorful and picturesque. 

President Seelye has brought a number of notable 
and interesting personages to the campus this year. 
In fact the year has been so crowded with events 
that it has been impossible to enjoy them all. The 
most recent guest of the university was a Hindu monk, 
Dr. Mahanam Brata Brahmachari, of the Vaishnava 
Order. Dr. Brahmachari has been studying for some 
five years in this country, and speaks English quite 
fluently. He addressed several classes on various phases 
of Oriental life, and on one day talked most inter- 
estingly to the theological students on the movement 
for civic independence and the relation of religion to 
it. He is a friend of Gandhi, and answered a great 
many questions as to his work. On Sunday after- 
noon, May 23, he conducted a service in the Hinds 
Chapel of Fisher Hall in honor of the founder of the 
order, Lord Jagad Bondhu, to which he belongs. 
This ceremony, which he said was the Festival of 
Roses, was largely symbolic, and quite unique to the 
considerable number that came to witness it. 

The Rev. Jeffrey Campbell, ’35, field worker for 
New England for the Student Christian Movement, 
has also been a recent visitor to the college campus. 
Although it is but three years since he graduated, 
Jeffrey, who was very active in student affairs when 
here, made a distinct impression on the present stu- 
dent body. He spoke six or seven times, addressing 
large classes, conducting both the college and theo- 
logical school chapel services and giving a special ad- 
dress to the theological students. The announcement 
that he was to speak trebled attendance at the college 
chapel, and at the conclusion of his remarks there was 
a spontaneous burst of applause—an unusual occur- 
rence. He also visited his former parish at Winthrop, 
where he is regarded by many as about the most ef- 
ficient minister they have had in years. 

At the recent Charter Day services, Sunday, 
May 8, President-emeritus Richard E. Sykes gave the 
address, in which he paid beautiful tribute to Ebenezer 
Fisher, John Stebbins Lee, A. G. Gaines, I. M. At- 
wood, Almon Gunnison and A. B. Hervey. On Satur- 
day evening, May 7, following a meeting of the board 
of trustees of the university, a joint meeting of the 
members of the board and of the faculty was held in 
the Commons Room of the Men’s Dormitory. Several 
impromptu speeches were made, one of them being 
by Florence Lee Whitman, ’82. She made a plea 
that we uphold strenuously our liberty of speech and 
of the press. As she hails from the environs of reac- 
tionary Boston, it was significant. 

The Theological School recently sent an alumni 
letter to its graduates. Quite a number of these have 
responded to the appeal to create a Theological School 
alumni fund. 

Francis Davis, ’39, who has been doing fine 


work in college and theological school this year, will 
be at Smithton, Penn., the present summer as student 
minister of the church there. 

The Rev. Wallace Rose, D. D., an honorary 
alumnus, when at St. Lawrence this spring gave a 
very suggestive and valuable lecture on the art of 
sermon preparation and delivery. 

Bruce Bliven, editor of The New Republic, was a 


recent visitor and speaker at St. Lawrence. 
* * * 


WHICH IS WORSE? 
R. S. Kellerman 


Y dear old friend at Nicholson, Pa., who publishes the Ex- 
aminer there—Jess Tiffany by name—printed a brief 
discussion lately of the old, old question, ‘‘Which is worse, blind- 
ness or deafness?”’ I am not exactly competent to take this 
discussion up, for the reason that I have never been blind. I do 
not know “how bad”’ blindness is, but I qualify to contend “how 
bad” deafness is, since I have just endured a prolonged spell of it. 
I recently took cold working out in my garden—my garden 
is my old-time hobby—by getting my feet excessively cold on 
two successive days in January of this present year. A cold 
always seems to settle in the worst quarter of you, at least that 
is true of me, and my cold settled in my ears and throat. The 
cold proceeded with such violence that almost at once it had 
rendered me totally deaf—that is, I could hear no ordinary sounds. 
I could not hear anyone talk. I walked the floor without a 
sound, like a robber in the house in gum boots. I never heard 
a train go by, although the trains ran within a stone’s-throw of 
our door, and whistled loud enough to awake the dead. On 
every visit, Dr. Martin put his watch to my ear, but I heard 
nothing, and I said to him, “Your watch has run down, you 
forgot to wind it up!” They all smiled, I saw them; they may 
have laughed, but I did not hear them. 

By getting up real close to me—that was always her sweet 
way and she knew I liked it—and speaking a little louder than in 
her usual key, my wife could make me understand. But when we 
had company—that was the worst—I sat like a dumb fool, un- 
able to take any part in the conversation. I could hear nothing 
that was said, and I knew if I spoke I had no means of knowing 
where my voice was going to land, nor whether I could hit the 
line of conversation or smash it to pieces. I saw their lips move, 
their bodies sway and bend, their faces convulse in laughter; but 
what in thunder it was all about I could not tell. The radio was 
silent. I could turn it on and the light would appear; but it 
had no note, nor news, nor music, for me. 

When my cold was a little better and I could step out of 
doors, the silence was profound. The birds did not sing; the 
automobiles made no noise; there was no sound or music that I 
could detect. I saw the branches wave but there was no wind in 
the trees for me. My friends passed by, nodded their heads, 
and saluted with their hands; but they never mentioned my 
name nor bade me the time-o’-the-day—not that I heard. The 
world was a lonesome place beyond expression! Even the devil 
would not so much as speak to me. Deafness cut me off from the 
social affairs of my family, my friends, and my neighbors, and 
sociability is one of the strongest ties of life. 

What blindness does to one I do not know. With our eyes 
we see things off yonder, which may or may not enter into con- 
sciousness and move us to enjoyment or action. Our eyes afford 
us immense happiness and stir us to adventure. Sight is precious 
beyond computation. And now after I have recovered my 
hearing I realize what I lost in deafness. What comes into my 
soul through hearing seems to add immensely to my life, en- 
riches and enlarges my universe. There is no sweet sentiment 
in sight; it is cold and intellectual. But hearing catches all the 
emotions of life—joy and sorrow, defense and defiance, triumph 
and defeat, and love and hate. I love to see the little children; 
but more, I love to hear the footsteps of their coming and the 
prattle of their little tongues; the sound of them is music to my 
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soul. I know not which is ‘worse,’ blindness or deafness; 
neither do I know which is ‘‘better,’’ seeing or hearing; but if I 
had my choice I would take both seeing and hearing, as against 
blindness and deafness. I guess the good Lord knew my choices 
beforehand, and so gave me both eyes and ears! I must take 
great care of them, and I promise, on my word of honor, never 
to get cold feet in the garden again! 


Ri ae De 


THE PRODIGAL WORLD 
A Broadcast by Vincent E. Tomlinson 


E have heard a great deal about the Prodigal Son; but have 
we thought that on a broader scale ours today is a Prodi- 
gal World? 

What characterized the Prodigal Son? 

First he tired of the restraints of home and rebelled against 
his father’s will. ‘‘Give me the portion of goods that falleth 
to me,” he said, and without even a ‘‘please.” 

Then he journeyed to “a far country” to indulge himself, 
as though he wanted to be freed from the eyes of his neighbors 
and their opinion of his conduct. : 

Then “he wasted his substance with riotous living,” re- 
versing the laws of industry, of thrift and self-respect that marked 
his father’s home. 

Then he became a bankrupt in purse and in character, falling 
to “feeding swine” to keep him from starving. To such a sad 
end came the well-brought-up son who despised his father’s will 
and love. 

Is not this a picture of what we are witnessing in the world 
today? Nations no less than individuals rejecting God’s will and 
following their own desires and devices. We fought a great war 
to “make the world safe for democracy,”’ and we made it safe for 
dictators. 

We fought ‘‘a war to end war,’ and more money is being 
spent on armament, on navies, and in military preparation than 
the world ever witnessed before, and all this in the face of Christ’s 
teaching that ‘‘they who take the sword shall perish with the 
sword”’ and that “peacemakers” not war-makers shall be called 
“the children of God.” 

We made an earnest effort to.keep our country sober, but the 
plan was flouted by those not willing to give up their indulgence, 
many of them prominent in the social world. And now through 
drunken drivers, cocktail parties and the popularizing of drinking 
habits among women and girls, as well as men, we are reaping a 
sorry harvest. Every day we are corrupting our Government 
and our people with reckless wastefulness and its resulting im- 
providence and lack of manhood. 

God asks us to live clean lives and we defile them. He asks 
us to cultivate human brotherhood and we employ our energy 
in developing race hatreds and class prejudice. He asks us to 
“lay up treasures in heaven” and we do not get beyond laying 
them up on earth. He bids us “seek first the Kingdom of God 
and his righteousness’”’ and we seek them last. He offers us His 
love and in attitude, if not in word, we say, ‘‘Who is he that we 
should heed him?” 

We are a prodigal world and bring upon ourselves the fate of 
all prodigals—moral bankruptcy and emptiness and bitterness 
of soul. 

There is only one help for the world today with all the po- 
litical panaceas and economic nostrums offered us, and that is to 
learn from that other prodigal of old to say, “I will arise and go 
to my father and say unto him, ‘I have sinned and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son.’ ”’ 

And then for us, if truly earnest and penitent, the miracle, 
the unwearied patience of God, the Father’s welcome home to 
His son, though so unworthy, so foolish and heartsick. Dead, 
we are alive again. Lost, we are found. 

My friend listening in to me this morning, are you living 
with God or away from Him? Are you one of the multitude of 
the world’s prodigals? What a morning this would be if you 
should say, “‘I will arise and go to my Father.” 
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gist, will be chief counsellor. 


ABERDEEN CAMP 


German and Austrian refugees will find a haven for rest and 
recreation and an opportunity to study American ways this. 
summer at Aberdeen, a large property on the Hudson River 
which has been made available to the American Friends Service 
Committee. Here cultured newcomers from abroad and Ameri- 
cans may live together—doctors, lawyers, teachers, writers, 
musicians and artists. The project is especially intended to 
benefit Austrian and German newcomers of limited means, who 
need a congenial home while seeking to establish themselves 
permanently in the United States. Those who are already in- 
terns in American institutions will find Aberdeen a pleasant place 
to pass their holidays. Others who need to learn English, will 
here find capable and sympathetic teachers. 

In no sense is Aberdeen a “charity’’ institution. The 
residents, both foreign and American, will pay a dollar a day 
toward the expenses. None the less, assistance has been neces- 
sary to establish the project, an important contribution coming 
from funds raised by a recent Heifitz concert in New York. 

The property at West Park, New York, consists of a large 
mansion and several smaller buildings on a fifty-acre tract that 
stretches down to the river. It is opposite Hyde Park, the 
summer “‘White House,” ten miles south of Kingston and seventy- 
seven miles north of New York City. The buildings are fully 
equipped and furnished for school purposes, including an ex- 
tensive library and workshops. For a number of years, Aber- 
deen has been a workers’ school; thus it is readily adapted to this 
summer program. 

Life at Aberdeen is not intended to be formal and routine. 
As a co-operative project, the residents will share the household 
duties and live in democratic freedom. At the same time, there 
will be organized activities of two general types. Regular classes 
will be held in language, literature, American civics and govern- 
ment and allied economic and social problems. A program of 
work and recreation will keep everyone busy, from swimming, 
tennis and hiking to caring for the garden, which will be one of 
the principal sources of food. The American Friends Service 
Committee, which sponsors the colony, has enlisted the interest 
of local Quaker groups. These have ploughed the land and 
planted an extensive garden which should produce a generous 
harvest of vegetables. 

Scheduled to open on June 20, Aberdeen will bring together 
about forty people, both men, women and children. Two-thirds 
of the group will be Austrians and Germans; one-third Americans. 
A volunteer staff, drawn largely from academic schools, has been 
enlisted. It includes Mr. and Mrs. Arthur M. Charles as co- 
directors. Mr. Charles is a professor of German at Earlham 
College, Richmond, Indiana. Mrs. Karolina Solmitz, a German 
social worker, will serve as hostess. Dr. Ruth Englis, a sociolo- 
Mrs. Caroline Norment, dean of 
Antioch College and former relief worker in Russia and Germany, 
Bertha Goldstein and Elizabeth Aiden, Bryn Mawr College 
students, and Mrs. Miriam Osler, of Utica, New York, also will 
serve as counsellors. Dr. Ralph Pickett will have charge of the 
organized studies. His wife, Margaret Pickett, will take charge 
of the housekeeping. Several other Americans will be appointed 
to serve on the staff. 

While conducted by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee’s Foreign Service Section, Aberdeen will be organized on 
much the same basis as the Volunteer Work Camps conducted 
each summer by the Social Industrial Section. The undertaking 
is an experiment in international hospitality and co-operative 
learning, which may point the way to an intelligent approach to 
the problems raised by political upheaval in Europe. 

eae ae 


It has never seemed possible that anything could be worse 
than “‘jazz,’’ but now the worst has arrived in the form of “swing.” 
And “swing” is so popular with radio fans that Station WNEW 
in New York is broadcasting a special “‘swing session” on Sunday 
mornings from 11 o’clock to 12. This used to be the church hour 
on radio and elsewhere!— Unity. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SHOULD TOURISTS BE WELCOMED AT MURRAY 
GROVE? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was rather disturbed to see in The Christian Leader re- 
cently an article in which the writer seemed to feel that Murray 
Grove was a rather private vacation spot for Universalists, and 
made it plain that tourists just happening by were not welcome 
there. 

We all know the terrible reputation of Mr. Average Tourist. 
We know how he sets forests afire, how he disregards speed limits 
and camps along the roadside, thereby ruining the view. These 
and many other petty things make us feel hostile towards him. 
However, I do not believe that such a beautiful place as Murray 
Grove should be closed to the tourist and his party. I do not 
think that we should require him either to be a Universalist 
or have a friend who is one. My reasoning runs along this 
line: 

Murray Grove is to me a wonderful place of inspiration. 
Here we have an opportunity to present to the average non- 
church attendant our message of truth, beauty and spirituality. 

Ours is a glorious opportunity to introduce Universalism to 
scores who have never heard of our faith. All too few of our 
churches have this chance during the regular church year. In 
Murray Grove we see a place built by consecrated hands and 
hearts and, for years, the Rev. Robert Tipton tried to make 
everybody who stopped there welcome. He personified the 
friendly spirit of Murray Grove and lived the doctrine of brother- 
hood to all, by making all people who came feel at home, whether 
they had reservations or not. 

A startling example of wayside hospitality comes to mind 
in the picture of Jesus knocking at a door and asking if he might 
stop for the night. It would be a strange answer indeed if the 
person who came to the door asked, ‘“‘Do you have a reserva- 
tion?” We do not want Murray Grove overrun with people who 
care nothing for its denominational significance, but on the other 
hand we do not want it a ‘“‘closed corporation.” We want to 
show Murray Grove to everyone who will see, and we want the 
chance to prove Universalism in such an atmosphere as this. 

Yes, we want to “know” folks here, but we also want to 
stretch out our hands to the newcomers, to those potentially in- 
terested, and even if we endure the bore of one hundred unin- 
terested tourists, and gain but one person who is at least curious 
regarding Universalism, we have gained much. 

Incidentally, we might reduce if not eliminate the deficit 
resulting from the operation of the Murray Grove House if we 
would extend a friendly welcome to tourists. 

Murray Grove will die unless we soon realize its full value. 
It is not merely a ‘‘vacation spot,’’ but a place of consecration, 
and Mr. Tipton himself expressed the view last summer that we 
ought to make more and better use of the Grove. I am thinking 
now not only of tourists, but of underprivileged children—a 
subject in which I am vitally interested, having worked among 
them in New York City. 

T call to mind the four little children whom we took to Murray 
-Grove last summer for several week-ends, and how the experience 
of being in the fresh air and sunshine revitalized these boys and 
girls. It is unbelievable what such a short time in the country 
‘ean do for such children, who rarely get a glimpse of trees and 
flowers because of their wretched existence in the slums of a great 
city. All who were present at that time, including members of 
the Murray Grove Association, expressed a sincere desire that we 
might sponsor something for such unfortunate children in the 
name of the Universalist Church. How wonderful it would be 
if hundreds of children might eventually be accommodated on 
-the grounds at Murray Grove! What a work of love in the name 
.of brotherhood! 

We of the liberal church supposedly have open minds, and 
I hope that we have open arms, too! Let us show Murray Grove, 
_and let us share it with everyone—the Universalist, his friend, 


and the stranger passing by on the highway. Give Murray 
Grove a chance to prove itself. Let us have more educational 
activities there and try once again to run a full two-months pro- 
gram. 

We have many fine summer meeting places, and each has 
its own distinctive charm, but it is to Murray Grove where 
John Murray first preached Universalism that we must turn for 
the richest tradition in our faith. At present, Murray Grove is 
the Mecca of only “two percent’”’ of our people. This situation 
should present a challenge to everyone of us. How can we know 
the true circumstances surrounding the founding of Universalism 
in America if we know nothing of the place where history was 
made? 

We must build up our Murray Grove. How many church 
auxiliaries or individuals realize that their small contribution 
can be a material help in maintaining the building and properties? 
We can prove our doctrine of brotherly love by opening this 
shrine to all who pass its gates. Let us bid them welcome, make 
them feel at home, and proceed to arouse their interest and 
support, if this is possible. That to me is the purpose of Murray 
Grove. Our ultimate objective is to see Universalism grow, and 
we must not let our opportunity slip away. 

Edythe M. Diem. 

Portland, Maine. 

* * 
HELP TAKE THE RELIGIOUS CENSUS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just received the minutes of the meeting of the As- 
sociation of the Statisticians of American Religious Bodies held 
at the Dodge Hotel, Washington, on May 11, 1938. There is 
one paragraph in the minutes which I think will be of particular 
interest to you and the officers of the Editorial Council of the 
Religious Press. It is as follows: 

“Dr. T. J. Murphy informed the Association as to the pres- 
ent status of the Religious Census of 1936. After considerable 
discussion, the Secretary was directed to approach the officers of 
the Editorial Council of the Religious Press, the Religious News 
Service, and the Religious Department of the Associated Press, 
calling attention to the importance of the Religious Census of 
1936, and asking that emphasis be placed on the fact that in- 
dividual church schedules should be returned to the Census 
Bureau at the earliest possible moment.” 

Esther A. Richardson, 
Assistant Secretary General Convention. 
* * 
LOVERS OF LIBERTY AND THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

If any reader of this paper can give me any coherent reason 
why this country, a democracy and a republic with an alleged 
liberal administration, should refuse to give aid to a sister re- 
public, while she permits munitions to be sent to Nazi Germany 
and Fascist Italy to be openly relayed to rebel Spain, I shall 
promise to forsake my friendship for republican Spain forever. 
We can make a good case for the refusal to sell to any nation, 
which would amount to the nationalization of the munition in- 
dustry, but we can never make logical the present set-up. It is 
unfair, undemocratic, almost insane. Germany and Italy uphold 
values which must be held in disgust by every good American. 
They are unity, harmony and discipline purchased by the for- 
feiture of honest disagreement, political conflict and the con- 
fusion that is bound to come in a democracy.. The Spanish Re- 
public is a native Spanish development working out a national 
destiny. 

Lovers of liberty are shocked by the intention of the State 
Department, led by Secretary Cordell Hull, to back up the policy 
of the Tory British Government, which is determined to throttle 
democratic Spain. Express your disgust to him. 

J. W. Mc Knight. 

Avon, Ill. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Can Man Be His Own Worst Enemy? 


Man Against Himself. By Karl A. 
Menninger. (Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany. $8.75.) 

Is it true that one can be his own worst 
enemy? Is this generally true of the race? 
If so, why? And what can we do about 
it? In brief, the discussion and answering 
of these questions is the scope of this new 
and brilliantly written book by the author 
of “The Human Mind.” 

It is inevitable that mankind reflects in 
itself the building and tearing down proc- 
ess which is Nature—a process which 
many feel results in some gain. In the 
mental sphere, Dr. Menninger is con- 
cerned with the emotional representatives 
of the process, love and hate. It has be- 
come increasingly evident that some of the 
destruction which curses the earth is 
self-destruction, representing the extraor- 
dinary propensity of the human being to 
join hands with external forces in an attack 
on his own existence. 

Hence, we have the follies of war and 
political strife, the individual failure, pur- 
posive accidents, alcoholic addiction, long 
neurotic invalidism, martyrdom, asceti- 
cism, chronic bad luck, impotence, and 
frigidity. And no one evolves to be com- 
pletely free from these self-destructive 
tendencies! Thus we are led to under- 
stand why some people kill themselves 
quickly and some slowly or not at all; 
while others withstand valiantly and bril- 
liantly external assaults upon their lives to 
which their fellows would succumb. 

To what extent and by what devices 
may we deflect these malignant, self-de- 
structive trends, and avoid the sacrifices 
and disasters which they so often engen- 
der? Even though actual murder and 
suicide seem to be decreasing, it is im- 
portant in the mind of the author to elimi- 
nate all direct aggressiveness, following 
the pattern of Jesus of Nazareth, Amen- 
hotep IV, and Mahatma Gandhi. Here 
we have ideals which leave room in a prac- 
tical world for self-defensive aggression 
directed against the evils of ignorance, 
crime, vice, disease, poverty, ugliness. 
This becomes peculiarly efficacious with 
the saving grace of wit and humor; work, 
also, whether in forum, field or factory, 
buttresses this defense. 

People want to love one another, but 
do not know how! No human being is 
great enough, constant enough, to supply 
all of the love that such unhappy individ- 
uals need. Hence religion in its faith as- 
pect furnishes people an immeasurable cur- 
ative benefit. Even if religion has caused 
much suffering, of what else may we con- 
ceive which will meet the requirements of 
the situation? The question is important, 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


for many can not accept the gratifications 
or restrictions of religion because their in- 
telligence or emotional conflicts forbid it. 
Even if atonement be recognized as a 
method of relieving an unconscious sense 
of guilt, we must definitely recognize the 
curative value of this element in religion. 
The confessional, the symbolism, the 
ritual, the opportunities for service, peni- 
tence and acknowledged forgiveness—these 
and other features of nearly all religions 
undoubtedly serve a valuable function 
for many people. 

Will changes in society, such as the ideas 
entering into economic security, accom- 
plish this work, so that aggressiveness, 
external and internal, may be decreased? 
Politics and politicians have been shown 
to depend on the psychopathological im- 
pulses of certain individuals, and the 
author raises the question whether our 
present socio-economic structure will per- 
mit people to make the necessary adjust- 
ments. He believes that the medical pro- 
fession, the psychiatrist and the psycholo- 
gist might be very profitably called into 
consultation concerning the sociological 
problems of our country; for the support 
of our intelligence there must be the con- 
scious, purposive direction and encourage- 
ment of human beings. Just as love re- 
mains the most powerful for those who 
would save themselves and others, self- 
love remains the greatest enemy. For the 
private citizen, the expedients of an en- 
couraging smile, sympathetic inquiry and 
patient response to the outpouring of 
troubles may frustrate the urge to self 
destruction in many. 

If man, then, is a creature described by 
Freud as dominated by an instinct in the 
direction of death, but blessed with an 
opposing instinct which battles heroically 
with varying success, this magnificent 
tragedy sets our highest ideal—spiritual 
nobility in the face of certain defeat. 

N. M. Grier. 

Myerstown, Pa. 


* * 


Can Jesus Be Modernized? 


The Peril of Modernizing Jesus. By 
Henry J. Cadbury. Lowell Lectures 
in King’s Chapel in 1935. (Macmillan. 
$2.00.) 


Dr. Cadbury does not attempt a rounded 
portrait of Jesus. He suggests where our 
modern way of regarding him should be 
corrected. This is a theme which many 
liberals will find uncomfortable. Towards 
the end of last century, popularly under 
the influence of Renan, and among scholars 
under the influence of a succession of Ger- 
man New Testament “‘critics,’’ it became 
fashionable to find in the Jesus of history 
(contrasted effectively with the “Christ 
of the Creeds’”’) a man very like a nine- 
teenth century liberal. True, he had used 


first century language and seemed to find 
it necessary to clothe his beliefs in the 
strange symbolisms of apocalyptic Juda- 
ism, but this was a concession to “‘the times 
of men’s ignorance.’”’ Beneath the surface 
he was, in effect, a very enlightened critic 
of superstitions, a keen interpreter of en- 
lightened social ideals, and a quite emanci- 
pated advocate of a “spiritual kingdom.” 

Dr. Cadbury is familiar with the develop- 
ments of New Testament scholarship. 
Albert Schweitzer startled us out of our 
complacency with his ‘Quest of the His- 
torical Jesus,” but we need the careful 
handling of the question offered us here. 
A public deluded by Bruce Barton’s ‘“The 
Man Nobody Knows,” certainly needs the 
shock of a plunge into reality! 

Thus far I deliberately wrote before 
reading Henry Cadbury’s little book. 
Having just re-read it I still wish to in- 
troduce it in the same words, but with the 
strong commendation not possible till it 
was read! The anachronisms of our 
thought about Jesus, as we claim him as 
one of ourselves, should be corrected by 
realizing through what spectacles of preju- 
dice we look at him, by finding out in 
what sort of an environment he actually 
lived (by all means read Klausner), and 
finally by studying the gospels afresh. 
The last two of these steps, properly taken, 
will reveal how Jewish the gospels are 
and how far removed Jesus was from the 
mentality of our age. The disturbance 
which thus becomes clear especially 
applies to his social teaching, despite all 
the use made of his teaching by Gladden, 
Rauschenbusch, Peabody and_ others. 
Even in interpreting Jesus’ purpose we 
may have erred in attributing to him the 
kind of consistency and definiteness we 
moderns think so important. Dr. Cad- 
bury suggests that he was more ‘‘casual’’ 
than most of his biographers have sup- 
posed. Though he had much to say about 
conduct his remarks were generally made 
in answer to specific cases and issues; and 
the motives he appealed to were very 
varied and “show no derivation from a 
fixed standard.” 

Disturbing as some readers will find this: 
re-examination of the outlook and funda- 
mental thought of Jesus, Dr. Cadbury 
invites such people to undertake the great 
task which must always follow the ap- 
parently destructive work of such lectures 
as these. “The tradition is dead,” a scholar 
has said in comparing two types of histori- 
cal study, ‘‘our task is to revivify that life 
that has passed away.’’ Whatever the 
result of the effort to “revivify’’ the essen- 
tial Fact which Tradition has erroneously 
reported, Dr. Cadbury believes it is ‘“more 
satisfactory to leave much about Jesus 
unknown, much about him alien both to 
ourselves and to the church that more 
immediately succeeded him, than to paint 
him up unconcernedly in our own image.” 

A book to be reckoned with by anyone 
who undertakes to interpret Jesus to the 

(Continued on page 764) 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Recently we have had brought to our 
attention the opportunities available for 
securing literature on various subjects 
from the United States Government. 
Each week we receive from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office a list of selected 
United States publications issued by the 
Superintendent of Documents. This list 
includes the latest publications issued by 
the printing office in the various fields. 
Of course many of them have no connec- 
tion with our work, but frequently we find 
some that are very pertinent. These pub- 
lications may be secured from Washington 
at a very low cost. Recently we noted the 
publication of a booklet entitled ‘‘Hand- 
book for Recreation Leaders.’”’ This book 
has 121 pages, is illustrated, and is avail- 
able for only 15 cents (stamps not ac- 
cepted). We recommend it highly to all 
who are planning recreation programs. 
It may be secured from the Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., and 
should be ordered as Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 231. 

Another book available for 15 cents 
(stamps not accepted) is entitled “Forums 
for Young People.” It contains 113 pages, 
is illustrated, and comes in answer to 
many requests for a brief study of forums 
which engage the interests of young 
people. It presents a summary of much 
material which has flowed into the Office 
of Education as a result of its sponsorship 
of community-wide public forums. This 
book may also be secured from the Super- 
intendent of Documents as the Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 25. 

The above are but two examples of many 
booklets available from the Government, 
and if you want further information we 
suggest you request the Superintendent of 
Documents to place your name on the 
weekly list of selected United States pub- 


lications. 
a ok 


HE PART OF THEY. P. C. U. 


On June 14 the new administration build- 
ing will be dedicated at the Clara Barton 
Camp for Diabetic Children. The work 
that is carried on there each summer has 
had the enthusiastic support of the young 
people in the Y. P. C. U. ever since its be- 
ginning. The Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island State Unions in particular have been 
active in supporting the Camp, and have 
now pledged themselves to build the fire- 
place of the new building. In the last few 
years the National Union has included the 
Camp in its program of church extension, 
and has made it one of its two major 
projects, so that at the present time young 
people throughout the country have a 
very definite interest in this humanitarian 
work. 


We look forward to the growth of this 
project and hope that it may be the be- 
ginning of other similar ones throughout 
the country. 

* ok 
MINISTERS, TOO 

This is simply a reminder to all ministers 
in Universalist fellowship that they are 
entitled to the privileges of official voting 


i 

delegates at the National Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention at Ferry Beach from July 8 to 10. 
We hope many will accept the invitation 
which all have received to be at this Con- 
vention. It promises to be one of the 
largest meetings that we have had in 
some years, and we know that the speakers 
who are on the program will have some- 
thing to offer which will make it one of the 
most stimulating and interesting ones. 

Send in your reservation and come to 
Ferry Beach and be with us over the week- 
end of July 8 to 10. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


OUR ANNUAL FLAG DAY OBSERV- 
ANCE 


June 14, 1938, will be a gala occasion at 
the Birthplace of Clara Barton at North 
Oxford, Mass. Come one, come all, and 
rejoice with us over the great achievement 
of our ‘‘Dream Come True’’—the dedica- 
tion of the new administration building at 
the Camp for Diabetic Children, and the 
unveiling of the bronze tablet at the birth- 
place. 

This is open house day, and there is to 
be a program at eleven o’clock. Rey. 
Flint M. Bissell, D. D., of Dorchester, 
Dr. Elliott P. Joslin and Dr. Priscilla 
White of Boston, Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, 
president of the W. N. M. A., and other 
denominational representatives, will be 
present and will speak and bring greet- 
ings. 

Hot coffee will be served free to all. 
Cold drinks and ice cream only, will be 
for sale. No lunches can be bought on the 
grounds, so come prepared with your picnic 
lunch. 

The beach wagon will meet buses which 
leave Worcester for North Oxford at ten 
and eleven o’clock in the morning. The 
beach wagon will be at Bacon’s Store, 
North Oxford. 


* * 


FOR THE CAMP 


We need sheets, 63 x 108, a typewriter, a 
flat-top office desk, a filing cabinet, a small 
one, preferably with one drawer for let- 
ters and two small drawers for card index. 
We also need money with which to operate 
the camp. We haven’t nearly enough in 
sight just now, but have faith that the 
worth of the project will reach the hearts 
of those who have not already shared in 
this mission of healing. 


* cS 


FOR THE MOUNTAINS 


Boys’ shirts are needed—for ages from 
eight to fourteen. Mrs. Boorn says: “We 
have about twice as many boys as girls 
here in summer school and church school, 
but seldom receive boys’ clothes. The 
boys wear overalls and shirts. I suppose 
people prefer adopting girls and making 


girls’ clothing. The girls fare better than 
the boys, consequently. Shoes are always 
needed.” 

I wonder why we forget our little boys, 
or is it that boys wear out their clothing 
so there is nothing left to send, whereas 
little girls are more careful, and when 
clothing is outgrown it is still good enough 
to be used? 


* 


PLAY DAY 


Material has been sent to leaders of 
women’s organizations in the churches for a 
Play Day—a day when all of the women of 
the church unite for just one good time! 
It is just as necessary to play together as 
to pray and plan together. With the ob- 
servance of Dedication Day, Play Day, 
and Planning Day (which is a day to be 
observed by the women during the week 
“The Church—A Fellowship of Learners’’ 
October 10-16, 1938), the women find great 
good in a program in which they can unite 
for these purposes. We urge the women of 
our churches to plan each year for these 
days. 

The women of East Boston say: “It 
is a happy idea of yours that the women of 
the churches have a Play Day, after the 
absorbing work of the year. We appre- 
ciate the wealth of material you have pre- 
pared for our entertainment, and hope 
to use some of it another year, for we had 
our Playtime a short time ago.” This was 
the occasion of the 100th anniversary 
program, which was splendidly planned and 
very much enjoyed as the members of the 
loyal group “renewed their youth at this 
Birthday May Party.” 

Within the next week we shall send to 
our women leaders the “Church Program 
Manual” prepared for use in Universalist 
churches by the Promotional Committee of 
the Council of Executives. In it will be 
found a wealth of material and good sound 
and practical suggestions for planning a 
correlated church program. Women’s 
work is a large part of any church program, 
so we ask you, who receive this manual, 
to study it and make use of whatever sug- 
gestions you find practical in your planning 
for the next year. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN CHALLENGE TO 
THE MODERN WORLD 
Convention Theme for International 
Council of Religious Education 

Christian men and women are con- 
cerned over the changing conditions in the 
world today. Thesanctuary of the home 
has been invaded by restlessness and im- 
permanence. Drinking and gambling are 
no longer considered vices, but are toler- 
ated and, in some cases, even practiced by 
our socially respected people. Race preju- 
dice, the continuing struggle for material 
success and gain regardless of the threat 
of war, and the obstinate survival of other 
unchristian attitudes and practices, give 
every Christian man or woman cause for 


alarm. It is increasingly apparent that 
organized religion must become more 
dynamic. 


In the midst of such conditions it is en- 
couraging to read that the International 
Convention on Christian Education, spon- 
sored by the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, at Columbus, Ohio, 
June 28 to July 3, will take as its theme 
“The Christian Challenge to the Modern 
World.”’ Men and women from forty- 
one denominations, from forty-eight states, 
keenly aware of present day trends, will 
meet to discuss the problems and conflicts 
as they see them. Educational techniques 
and methods will be discussed in the light 
of preparing the present younger genera- 
tion to meet in a more Christian way con- 
ditions they will face. Adult education 
also will have its place in the program. 

For parents and those interested in the 
education of parents, there will be four 
forums: Incidental and Unplanned Re- 
ligious Experiences in the Family Circle, 
Planned Religious Experiences in the 
Family Circle, Home and Church Sharing 
in Christian Education, and Preparation 
for Marriage. There will also be three 
conferences: How Is It Possible to Have 
a Christian Home Today? How May 
the Home Teach Christian Living? The 
Church’s Program of Family Life. These 
forums and discussions strike deep at one 
of the most vital factors in Christian 
education, for the home is largely the 
matrix of the child. Miss Blanche Carrier, 
who will be remembered for her out- 
standing contribution to the G. S. S. A. 
program in Chicago last fall, will be one of 
the leaders in these conferences on parent 
education. 

For teachers and those interested in edu- 
cational techniques, we find many con- 
ferences and forums. Paul H. Vieth of 
Yale Divinity School, who has specialized 
in visual education, will lead conferences 
and demonstrations. “Drama in the 
Church” is a topic that will attract many 
people, and there will be discussions and 
demonstrations of the use of drama. 


Fo- 


rums on the problems of administering 
church schools, vacation and week-day 
schools will give practical help to church 
school officers and leaders. The impor- 
tance of co-ordinating church and com- 
munity agencies, the special problems of 
the rural community, missionary educa- 
tion and alcohol education, will all be 
treated by experts. In addition to these 
and many other topics of interest to the 
educator, there will be striking exhibits of 
visual education and equipment, of chil- 
dren’s, youth’s and adult work, and on such 
subjects as leadership education, recrea- 
tion, temperance, gambling, world peace, 
and race relations. This will constitute 
the best classified exhibit of printed ma- 
terials ever prepared in the field of religious 
education. Model church school equip- 
ment, worship centers, and room arrange- 
ments will give every leader fresh inspira- 
tion for making his school attractive. 

For pastors or laymen interested in the 
Christian ethic in the world of today, 
there are forums and discussions on Crime 
and Delinquency, Gambling and What 
the Church Can Do about It, World Peace, 
Race Relations, Industrial-Economic Prob- 
lems, and Christian Leadership for the 
Modern World. Add to these, specialized 
pastor’s conferences on the administrative 
details of the church. 

For the general sessions held each morn- 
ing, many of the great thinkers and re- 
ligious leaders of our time have been secured 
to speak on vital issues. Among them are 
such men as President Albert W. Beaven of 
Colgate-Rochester Seminary, who is to 
speak on “‘The Christian Challenge to the 
Community,” and Dr. William C. Bower, 
professor at the Divinity School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, whose subject is “The 
Local Church and Its Educational Pro- 
gram.” Dr. Ernest F. Tittle, Prof. Hornell 
Hart, Dr. Roy S. Ross, Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert and others equally well known and 
able are participating in the program. Sir 
Harold MacIntosh, president of the World’s 
Sunday School Association, will speak on 
“The World Outreach.” Dr. Arthur H. 
Compton, a Nobel Prize winner in physics, 
an outstanding Christian layman, will 
deliver the closing address. 

Not since 1930 in Toronto has the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education 
planned such a program. Scores of the 
ablest religious leaders in the country have 
co-operated to make this convention the 
enriching experience it is bound to be. 
The mere fact of being one of the five 
thousand expected delegates will bring 
home the realization that one is not alone 
in his fight for the “good life.’’ The con- 
vention is a real means by which we can 
unite with all Christians to face present 
day practices and change them. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews of the General 


Sunday School Association and Mrs. Ezra 
B. Wood or Mrs. Daniel L. Taylor of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association 
are planning to attend. Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr of Columbus has been appointed by 
the Ohio Universalist Sunday School As- 
sociation as its representative. We hope 
that many other Universalists will join 
them. 
Betty H. Baker. 

* 


* 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Leaders interested in good programs for 
workers conferences will welcome two re- 
cent additions to the series issued by the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association last year. 
“The Small Church School,” by Mrs. 
Grace E. Mayer-Oakes, is a seven-page 
program. “Planning a Conference in the 
Local Church,”’ by Frank Grebe, director 
of religious education, Second Church in 
Newton, West Newton, Mass., contains 
six pages of helpful suggestions for leaders. 
These programs sell for five cents each 
and may be ordered of the Universalist 
Publishing House. 


“Here’s some good news. A new Uni- 
versalist Sunday school at Shelter Neck,’ 
writes Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich of Outlaw’s 
Bridge, N. C. With the help of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ulrich classes have been formed, 
teachers secured and the time of meeting 
set for 3 p.m. every Sunday. Mrs. Norma 
Sawyer, the superintendent of this new 
school, and a capable young woman of 
Unitarian background, is genuinely in- 
terested in the undertaking. 


Mr. Homer L. Morris of the American 
Friends Service Committee called at the 
G. S. S. A. office while in Boston recently. 
Mr. Morris expressed the gratitude of the 
committee for the help which Universalist 
church schools are giving to children of 
the miners through the philanthropic offer- 
ing. 

A letter from one of the leaders in our 
Denver, Col., school brings word of a 
series of social events which the school 
has sponsored this year which have been 
successful in meeting a felt need among 
members. We have asked for a report of 
these, to appear on this page. 


At Shakamak State Park, instead of 
Turkey Run as formerly, the Mid-West 
Institute will hold its sessions this summer. 
The dates, July 17-24, and courses are the 
same as already announced. 


Mrs. Tracy M. Pullman addressed the 
teachers and officers of the Beverly church 
school at a recent monthly workers’ con- 


ference. 
k * 


It is sincerity which places a crown 
upon our lives.—Confucius. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, minister of 
White Memorial Church of Concord, 
N. H., has been elected president of the 
Ministers’ Conference of that city. 


Rev. Edward A. Lewis, minister of the 
Universalist church of Kingston, N. H., 
was the speaker in the Congregational 
church in Atkinson May 30 at the com- 
munity Memorial Day service. 


Laurence Shorey of Portsmouth, N. H., 
has started a publicity campaign for the 
New Hampshire Universalist Conventions, 
which will meet in Portsmouth in Sep- 
tember. 


Rey. George E. Leighton, D. D., of the 
Highland Avenue Church, Somerville, 
Mass., was unable to take his services on 
Sunday, May 29, owing to a slight illness. 
Rev. E. Tallmadge Root, a close neighbor 
and friend of Dr. Leighton, took care of 
the services for the day. 


Rev. Fred T. Nelson of North Salem, 
New York, on his way from the centennial 
anniversary of the Rhode Island Conven- 
tion in Providence, called at Universalist 
Headquarters in Boston on Thursday, 
June 2. 


Rev. James Stewart Diem of Portland, 
Maine, took part in the baccalaureate ser- 
vice of Westbrook Junior College Sunday, 
June 5. 


Rev. and Mrs. Harry Cary of Tokyo 
are expected to arrive in the United States 
in October. 

Mrs. Cary, mother of the late Dr. Cary, 
our missionary in Japan, who will be 
eighty years old July 4, is now at Kinston, 
N. C., visiting Rev. and Mrs. George M. 
Lapoint. Mrs. Lapoint is her grand- 
daughter. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester preached the 
sermon at the installation of Rev. Doug- 
las P. Brayton as minister of the Unitarian 
church in East Lexington, Mass., on Sun- 
day, June 5. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, son of the beloved 
Dr. R. Perry Bush of Chelsea, Mass., 
has been elected president of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, and will take 
office Jan. 1. The institution has an en- 
dowment of $33,000,000, and carries on re- 
search in astronomy, geography, chemistry, 
biology, geophysics, paleontology, arche- 
ology, embryology, terrestrial magnetism 
and animal and plant biology. Dr. Bush, 
a Tufts man and former Tufts professor, is 
now dean of engineering at M. I. T. 


California 
Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. At the monthly reception 
of members nine persons were welcomed 
into fellowship. Only three of the nine 
had been Universalists. The others came 


and Interests 


from Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Christian and Christian Science churches. 


Maine 


Searboro-South Buxton.—Rev. James 
Stewart Diem, pastor. The Ladies’ Aid 
sponsored an entertainment and apron 
sale at the parish house on Friday evening, 
June 3. A one-act play, “A Good Girl in 
the Kitchen,” was presented, along with 
readings by Miss Bernice Knight of West- 
brook and Richard Huff. The Universal- 
ist Ladies’ Aid has been meeting 'Thurs- 
days for luncheon, sewing and games 
during the spring. Sunday services are 
now held at 9.45 a. m. instead of 1.45 p. m., 
to enable a greater number of parishioners 
to attend. The people of All Souls Church, 
Portland, have been invited to attend a 
combined service in Scarboro on Sunday, 
June 26. The minister will preach on ‘‘The 
Church Militant in City and Country.” 
Special music is planned. 


Massachusetts 


Roxbury.—Rey. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., acting pastor. Sunday, June 5, 
services were conducted by Dr. C. R. Skin- 
ner, dean of Tufts School of Religion. Dr. 
Huntley was that day, upon invitation, 
giving the anniversary sermon in Auburn, 
Maine. Children’s Day will be observed 
June 12. On June 19, Dr. Huntley will 
preach on ‘‘The Dynamics of Friendship”’ 
and on the closing Sunday, June 26, his 
topic will be ‘‘The Soldier of the Ultimate 
Victory.” The June Hospitality Com- 
mittee consists of Miss Zoe Miller and 
Ransom Stiles. 

Marlboro.—Rey. Arthur M. Soule, pas- 
tor. The John F. Cotting Men’s Club at 
its second meeting in May elected Harrison 
E. Brigham, Wm. H. Cotting and George 
S. Morrison to honorary membership, and 
a committee composed of George B. Her- 
rick, Rey. Arthur M. Soule and George 
M. Moore was appointed to plan a cam- 
paign to secure new members, especially 
from men in the community not identified 
with any church. The men also voted to 
invite the members of the Ladies’ Social 
Circle to unite with them in arranging for 
a lawn party, for the benefit of the church, 
to be held soon after the middle of June. 
The men are also planning to have the 
male choir of the Malden Universalist 
church appear in this church in the fall 
and give a concert. Memorial Sunday 
was observed in Marlboro May 29, and 
this church provided the service for the 
local patriotic organizations. The choir, 
enlarged for the day, under the direction of 
Ralph H. Whitman, rendered a fine pro- 
gram. The sermon by Mr. Soule was on 
“The Great Cost, or, Is War Worth the 
Price?”’ Over 300 people were present. 
Mr. Soule has been a member of the Sons 


of Union Veterans of the Civil War since a 
young man, and has held various offices in 
the organization in Maine, and as a 
national officer, and the local newspaper 
gave liberal space in reporting the service, 
paying a fine compliment to the church 
and the speaker for the worthy program. 
On Memorial Day Mr. Soule served as 
chaplain for the services in Maplewood 
cemetery. Thursday evening, June 2, 
the Ladies’ Social Circle served a straw- 
berry shortcake supper in the Social Hall, 
followed by a public whist party. On 
Children’s Day, June 12, the church school 
will have charge of the morning service. 
With the close of the church the last Sun- 
day in June Mr. and Mrs. Soule will leave 
to spend the summer at Beech Hill, Free- 
port, Me. 


North Carolina 


Rocky Mount.—Rev. W. H. Skeels, 
pastor. Mr. Skeels presented to each 
one of the 178 members of the high school 
graduating class a copy of the Bible with 
name printed in gold letters on the front 
cover. This is a custom that has prevailed 
in Rocky Mount for many years, but this 
is the first time a Universalist minister 
has been invited to present the Bibles. 
Mr. Skeels also addressed the Rural Mail 
Carriers Tri-County Convention held in 
Elm City, N. C., May 30. The regular 
morning services of the Rocky Mount 
church will be broadcast during the 
month of July over station WEED, 1410 
kilocycles. The services are at 11 a. m. 


Pennsylvania 

Towanda.—Rev. J. D. Herrick, pastor. 
The church observed Enlistment Month 
as suggested. On Ash Wednesday a fine 
service was held with over fifty present. 
Thursday night of Holy Week the pastor 
preached on the topic, “He went a little 
farther.” The communion service was 
observed. At Easter the church was well 
filled, about 250 being present. Four 
united with the church, three were bap- 
tized, and the offering was $279. The par- 
sonage is newly painted white. Mr. Her- 
rick preached the baccalaureate sermon at 
Monroeton High School. Four men from 
this church attended the installation ser- 
vice of Rev. R. H. Barber of Scranton. 
Any Universalist minister having July off 
will be welcomed by Mr. Herrick to spend 
the week end with him and supply for him 
one of his five Sunday services. 


* o* 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes is minister of 
the Community Church in New York 
City and editor of Unity. 

Rey. Max A. Kapp is minister of the 
Universalist church in Fitchburg, Mass. 

Rev. James W. McKnight is minister 
of the Universalist church in Avon, IIl. 
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INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
(Continued from page 738) 
valuable part played by Prof. Alfred C. 
Lane. Professor Lane was an important 
member of the first and second sessions 
(1935 and 1936). In 1986 Dean Emmons 
secured him for a course at the Ministers’ 
Institute, a course that had to be opened 
to the W. N. M. A. also. Unable to return 
in 1937, Professor Lane is now set down for 
participation in the W. N. M. A. sessions 
and in the Nature Institute earlier in the 
year. It remains only for him to be brought 
into the Y. P. C. U. and Religious Educa- 
tion Institutes in order to make it unani- 
mous, and there should be little or no 
question here, since Professor Lane’s 
long service as superintendent of the Old 
North Church Sunday school in Cambridge 
might seem to qualify him, along with his 
distinctive service with the Boy Scouts. 
Yet the I. W. A. desires to claim him as 

first and foremost—theirs. 
A. I. Andrews. 


* * 


WERE ALL OF THESE YOUNG MEN 
UNIVERSALISTS? 


Not long ago I published some account 
of the Young Men’s Association of New 
York City and asked for information con- 
cerning it. JI have received none. (It 
existed in 1870.) 

Now I have information that there was 
a Young Men’s Christian Union of New 
York, organized in 1856. Among the 
names of advisers and standing committees 
were: J. Smith Dodge, Peter Cooper, 
Horace Greeley, Moses H. Grinell, Caleb 
Barstow, Justus Redfield, Abraham Post. 

I know that Messrs. Greeley and Dodge 
were Universalists. Will readers of this 
item please give me information concerning 
others? 

Harry Adams Hersey. 

8 Division St., Danbury, Conn. 


* x 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 760) 
modern mind. More than a “warning,” 
it is more nearly like a prohibition of the 
distortions which are involved in ra- 
tionalizing Jesus into the sort of person 

we should most like to think he was. 
H.E.B.S. 


ek 


Realism in Religion 


The Quest for Religious 
By Paul Arthur Schilpp. 
$2.00.) 

These Mendenhall Lectures at De Pauw 
University (1938) face the desire many of 
us have to see both sides of a number of 
difficult questions, such as, “Can we be 
open-minded and deeply committed?” 
“Can we be patriotic and Christian?” 
“Can we be religious and intelligent?” 

The answers are, as we might expect, a 
defense of the both-and solution rather than 
of the either-or attitude. 


Realism. 
(Harper. 


But everything 


depends on how a man achieves the recon- 
ciliations the questions call for. Dr. 
Schilpp is realistic, but his realism is 
strong enough to sustain a religious 
philosophy which has.a place for attitudes 
which superficially seem to be materially 


exclusive. 
* * 


Success with Intermediates in an 
Average Church. By Mrs. Owen Still. 
(Standard Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 60 cents. 


A little manual for teachers of “‘inter- 
mediates” (“Jesus was an Intermediate 
when he said that he must be in the 
Lord’s house”) which will be serviceable 
where the emphasis is on “restoring the 
authority of the Bible” and of ‘‘apostolic 


doctrine.” 
* * 


Friends of God. By J. E. Potzger and 


H. A. Merz. (Standard Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati. 25 cents. $2.75 
per dozen.) 


Stories from the Bible for young chil- 
dren intended to teach Christian virtues 
(half are from the Old Testament!); each 
story is followed by a picture for the child 
to color and an “‘objective test” to impress 
the details on his mind. This could be very 
useful in the hands of an intelligent teacher 


or parent. 
* * 


Let’s Have a Good Time. By Oliver 
Cameron. (Standard Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. $1.50.) 


A collection of games, stunts and party 
programs full of suggestions that would be 
useful for young people of early high 
school age who are not too sophisticated. 
The director of recreation in a settlement, 
camp, or Christian Endeavor group, would 
find it helpful. Respectability is assured 
by a closing section on “Bible games.” 


* x 


SCIOTO ASSOCIATION 


The Olive Branch Church at Sinking 
Spring, Ohio, is yet the meeting place of 
Scioto Association Universalists, although 
the church is the only active member of 
the Association. This year the meeting 
was held all day on Sunday, May 29, with 
an excellent attendance of friends and 
members, some traveling many miles to 
attend. 

Services of the day were conducted by 
Rev. George H. Wood, vice-president of 
the Ohio State Convention. Following the 
morning service an enjoyable basket din- 
ner was served by the Ladies’ Union. The 
afternoon service was held at 2 p. m., at 
which time the New Five Principles of 
Universalism were locally dedicated by a 
brief candlelighting ceremony. Among 
well-known families represented by at- 
tendants of the day were the McClures, 
Bobbs, McCoppins, Johnsons, Davidsons, 
Shepheards, Wests, Masons, Bumgarners, 


Butlers, and Rhoades. The presence of 
Mrs. Nannie Gall, aged ninety-one years, 
was greatly missed, as she was compelled 
to remain at the village, due to illness. 

The Olive Branch Church entered the 
Blanchester Circuit under the pastoral 
leadership of Mr. Raymond Scott in June. 
The establishment of the new Blanchester 
Circuit, composed of the churches of 
Blanchester, Milford, and Olive Branch, 
was brought about largely through the 
efforts of Rev. R. S. Kellerman, pastor- 
emeritus at Blanchester, Rev. Harriet E. 
Druley, state secretary with residence at 
Milford, and Rev. Carl H. Olson, state 
president, all in co-operation with the local 
boards of trustees. 


* * 


CHAPIN HOME 


The Flag Service at Chapin Home, 
Jamaica, L. I., will be observed as usual 
on Sunday, June 12, at 3.30 p. m., with 
Rev. Clarence J. Harris officiating, as- 
sisted by his choir of about forty boys. 
He hopes to have the regular service pre- 
ceded by a patriotic one on the grounds 
with the boys gathered around the flag- 


pole. This will be the last service for the 
season. Services will be continued Sept. 
aie Ie 


* * 


THE MIRACLE OF THE HAND IN 
HAND 


The year was 1769, and September, the 
month of storm and fog, had set in. 
Lashed furiously by the tempest, the sloop 
Sally, out of New York, tossed on the 
wave. Her captain and crew, soaking and 
chilled, prayed that they might not be 
near the dread Barnegat shoal, the treach- 
erous underwater shelf that extends for 
six miles into the sea beyond Barnegat, 
which had trapped so many ships and had 
taken so many lives since men began to 
sail the coast. 

Near by, unknown to the Sally or to 
each other, a West Indian trader, and 
‘another sloop, the Porgie, battled the 
storm. On the night of Sept. 3 the Sally 
ran aground and began to go to pieces. 
Her crew swam ashore, and all but one, who 
drowned, lay exhausted on the beach 
throughout the night. 

A day or so later in the tail of the storm, 
the trader struck the reef, and her whole 
crew was lost. The Porgie came aground 
and was later sold as salvage. 

There is no record of the number of 
ships that must have perished on this 
beach during the succeeding winter and 
spring, but the few newspapers of the 
period, including the Pennsylvania Gazette 
and New York Journal, constantly were 
running brief news items or salvage ad- 
vertisements of wrecks off Barnegat. 
For fifty or more years beyond, until a 
lighthouse was erected, the shoal was 
dreaded by seamen, and it became known 
as “mariner’s graveyard.” 
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Almost exactly a year after the Sally, 
the Porgie, and the Indian trader had 
perished, and again in the stormy and fog- 
bound September, a stolid farmer stood on 
the far shore of Barnegat. How familiar 
he must have been with the tragedies that 
befell ships on the far side of the distant 
line of dunes, across the bay. And how 
startled he must have been, as the thick 
fog of the night before cleared, to see, 
standing in bay water, on the near side of 
narrow, treacherous Cranberry Inlet, safe 
through the shoal, a large brig, proudly 
flying the British flag! 

How intense must have been his feeling 
when within him surged the words, ‘In 
that ship is the preacher you have waited 
for.” 

He had built a meetinghouse with the 
perfect faith that God would send him 
some one who would tell him of the pa- 
ternal love of which all nature stood in 
testimony. Preacher after preacher had 
come to address the meeting, and Potter 
patiently felt that none had truly seen 
God. 

Rugged, staunch, fearless, Potter gazed 
thus across the glittering waters to see a 
ship safely inside the bay. And as neigh- 
bors probably marveled at the sight, his 
own heart told him that thus God had 
delivered his preacher. 

And when Murray bargained to preach 
“provided the wind didn’t change before 
the Sabbath,” who knows if there was not 
a half-twinkle in the eye of the good-hearted 
man who had seen vessel after vessel, not 
so large as the Hand-in-Hand, grounded 
so that tide and wind and the effort of an 
entire fishing community spent days warp- 
ing them to sea again. 

The miracle of the passage of the Hand- 
in-Hand through the fog, past the perilous 
shoal, and through the inlet into the shal- 
low bay, is something with which few 
Universalists are acquainted. Only a 
trip across the wind-whipped waters of 
Barnegat, with a view of the old light, 
second oldest on the coast (1857), can 
make the old, old story come alive. 

W. Gabell, Jr. 


HELP FOR NORTH CAROLINA 


To date, $1,015, plus a pledge of $200, 
has been received towards the total deficit 
of $1,564.59 in the budget of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association for the 
North Carolina churches, which prac- 
tically assures the payment of the salaries 
of the ministers there for this year. Weare 
confident that the remainder to complete 
the required sum will soon be received. 

_May we say the same about next year? 
An anonymous gift of $100 in memory of 
Mrs. Henrietta M. Parker to be used for 
the Church in North Carolina convinces 
us of the power of the printed word and of 
the devotion of readers of The Christian 
Leader. 

CGwHaB. 


CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1938 
Previously reported ............... 1036 
Portland, Maine, AllSouls .......... 1 
Lowell, Mass., Grace ........ 5 Ae 2 
Northfield: Vt. .....: 0... ieee EE 8 
Vermont Convention Church ....... 5 
tla cs Vite ene aerator eit auc eye sche eas 3 
Muncie: Ind: +... [22 2h te Ee Ee 1 
eos Angeles Calif ics & feces es oy vee s 9 
PL OURIM A AMET Ne ev cicle diss stele ores 1071 

co * 

CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 89. Muncie, Ind., 
2. Rutland, Vt.,4. Total, 95. 


Obituary 


Henry A. Rusch 


Henry A. Rusch, known affectionately in the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York, as 
Harry Rusch, long an usher and trustee of the church, 
died at his summer home on Center Island, Oyster 
Bay, L. I., May 28, of a heart attack. He was a 
partner in Rusch and Company, factors, 1441 Broad- 
way, New York City, a graduate of Harvard in the 
class of 1891, and a member of the Harvard Club 
of New York and the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht 
Club. He was born at the family summer home, 
Long Branch, N. J., sixty-eight years ago. 

For many years he seldom missed a Sunday at 
the church, meeting strangers with a sunny courtesy 
that made them feel welcome and at home. 

He is survived by his wife, who was Florence 
Dolliver, by a daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Chesley, 
and by two sons, Dr. Henry A. Rusch, Jr., and Robert 
Rusch. 

Funeral services were held at the church, May 31, 
at 11 a. m. 


Barclay Cooper 


Barclay Cooper was born Oct. 23, 1842, at Rose 
Hill, Lancaster County, Penn. His father was 
Milton Cooper, his mother’s maiden name Zillah 
Preston. Both families were prominent enough to 
give their names to towns in the neighborhood. 
There were seven children, of whom Barclay was the 
fourth. The family moved to Minneapolis, arriving 
May 11, 1857, just one year before Minnesota was 
admitted into the Union. So Mr. Cooper became a 
territorial pioneer as well as a pioneer of Hennepin 
County. In both of these organizations he played a 
prominent part, president once of the Territorial 
Pioneers, eight times of the Hennepin County So- 
ciety. 

He was married Sept. 14, 1869, at Elyria, Ohio, 
to Miss Adelaide Bassett, who died twenty-five 
years ago, in 1913, 

Mr. Cooper entered his father’s firm as a con- 
tractor and builder, and, succeeding to the business, 
he erected the first apartment buildings in the city 
and later the Metropolitan Opera House. He helped 
to organize the Builders’ Exchange. 

An incident of great significance to Mr. Cooper, as 
well as to the Universalist Church, took place near 
the close of the year following his arrival in Minne- 
apolis, when he was a youth of sixteen or seventeen. 
It was a meeting held in the old Cataract House, 
October 24, 1859, to organize the First Universalist 
Society of Minneapolis. The meeting was presided 
over by Hon. William D. Washburn, and such men 
as Dorillus Morrison, A. B. Barton, Paris Gibson, 
William 8S. King and W. W. Eastman were present. 
Mr. Cooper, with his sisters, Amy, Elvira, and Anna, 
attended, and at the close of the proceedings, they 
with many others signed the books as charter mem- 
bers of the new society. With his death, the last 
charter member of the society—the Church of the 
Redeemer—has gone. His sister, Anna, married the 
first regular minister of the new society, Rev. J. W. 
Keyes, who started the building of the first house of 
worship. Before that building was finished, he ac- 


cepted a call to an Eastern parish, and very soon after 
Dr. J. H. Tuttle took his place. 

Quaker as he was, opposed to war, Barclay Cooper 
so felt the importance of the struggle to save the 
Union that, in 1864, he enlisted. He was sent South. 
as a carpenter, but it was not long before he was given 
a uniform and a musket, and was transferred to the 
ranks. 

After his retirement from business he continued to: 
live a complete and full life among his friends, of 
whom there were hosts—and his children and his. 
grandchildren and great grandchildren. Serene in 
spirit, he was not disturbed by the tumults of the: 
world, for he knew that God reigned and that the 
storms would cease. 

He died April 4, 1938, in the ninety-sixth year 
of his life. He is survived by his daughter, Mrs. 
C. P. Fortner, and his son, Edgar Cooper, both of 
Minneapolis. 


Mrs. Josephine A. Gaynor 


Mrs. Josephine A. Gaynor, eighty-eight, of 1314 
Clifton Ave., Springfield, Ohio, died in her home at 
3.30 p. m. Saturday, May 28. She was the widow of 
T. L. Gaynor. She went to Springfield in 1881 from 
Utica, N. Y., and had made her home there since that 
time. 

A daughter, Mrs. C. E. Johnston of Lakewood,. 
Ohio, a brother, Charles H. Pelton of Springfield, two: 
grandsons, Raymond Johnston of Miami Beach, 
Fla., and Paul E. Johnston of Columbus, Ohio, and! 
one great-grandson, Lewis E. Johnston of Spring- 
field, survive. 

Funeral services were held May 31, in charge of 
Rey. I. W. McLaughlin, pastor of the Universalist 
church, of which she was a life member. Burial was: 
made in Ferncliff Cemetery. 


Dr. Henry F. Staples 


Henry F. Staples was born in Berlin, Mass., sixty- 
eight years ago, and died recently in Cleveland,. 
Ohio. He graduated from both Boston University 
and Massachusetts State College, and in 1896 ob- 
tained his M. D. from Ohio State University and be— 
began practicing in Solon, Ohio. He moved to Cleve- 
land in 1902 to join the staff of Huron Road Hospital,. 
where he was still active when he was taken ill. 
From 1905 to 1914 Dr. Staples was professor of hy- 
giene and sanitary science at the old Cleveland Pulte: 
Medical College. He was chief medical inspector 
for the Cleveland Heights schools from 1918 to 1925. 

Dr. Staples was elected president of the Cleveland 
Homeopathic Medical Society in 1907 and of the 
Ohio Homeopathic Medical Society in 1911. In 
1936 he was made honorary national president of the 
American Institute of Homeopathy. He was a. 
member of Alpha Sigma Phi fraternity, Pi Upsilon 
Rho medical fraternity, and the Masons. He had 
been a member of the Cleveland Club since 1918. 

Surviving are his wife, Emily; his father, Charles F.,. 
ninety-one, a Civil War veteran, of Leominster 
Mass.; four sisters, and two brothers. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N.C. 7.45 a.m. Daily 
except Saturday and Sunday. Devotional service 
broadcast by Rev. W. H. Skeels. 1410 kilocycles. 

WICC, Connecticut State Convention, Bridge- 
port and New Haven. 2.45 p. m. every Friday. 


Dr. 


* * 


OHIO STATE CONVENTION 


The 118th session of the Ohio Universalist Con- 
vention, and its auxiliary bodies, will meet at Eldo- 
rado, Ohio, June 19 to 22, for the transaction of all 
business that may legally come before each Conven- 
tion. 

Sunday, June 19, 8 p. m. Opening service, Rev. 
R. Homer Gleason in charge. Greetings. Sermon 
by Dr. Leroy W. Coons, 

The morning devotional services will be in charge 
of Rev. Stanley C. Stall, Norwalk. Musie will be 
provided by Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, Columbus. 

Monday, June 20. Church School Association 
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Day. Superintendent’s Round Table Discussion, 
conducted by Mrs. Helen Williams, Attica. Evening 
address, Miss Susan M. Andrews, Executive Director 
General Sunday School Association. Ministers’ 
dinner, 5.30 to 7 p. m. Speaker, Rev. Raymond 
Cope. 

Tuesday, June 21. Young People’s Christian 
Union. Speakers, Rev. Stanley C. Stall, Norwalk, 
Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck, Kent. Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association. Speaker, Mrs. Harry Adams 
Hersey, Danbury, Conn., Literature Chairman 
W.N. M. A. Evening address, Rev. Laura Bowman 
Galer, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

Wednesday, June 22. State Convention Day. 
Speaker, Dr. Robert Cummins, Pasadena, Calif. 
A reception for Dr. Cummins will follow the ad- 
dress. 8 p.m. Occasional sermon: Rev. Harmon M. 
Gehr, Columbus. Communion Service, Rev. George 
H. Wood in charge. 

Lodging and breakfast will be provided free. 


Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 
*) * 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Authorized ordination of William C. Abbe. Rev. 
Alfred S. Cole appointed to confer fellowship. 

Renewed license (for one year) of Albert Q. Perry, 
as of April 27. 

Appointed Rev. E. R. Walker as chairman of the 
committee for the coming year, and Rev. C. A. 
Hempel as secretary. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 

May 24, 1938 

x * 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


Articles for the Fair should be mailed to Mrs. 
Grace Belyea, 34 Swan Place, Arlington, Mass. The 
annual meeting of the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid 
Association will be Friday afternoon of the Women’s 
Institute. 

Mrs. Clarence Needham, Secretary 
x * 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 96th annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention and its auxiliaries will be held in the 
Uinversalist church, Waterloo, Iowa, June 17, 18 
and 19, 1938. : 

Dr. Robert Cummins, Dr. Frank D. Adams and 
Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith will speak. 

Those wishing entertainment should write Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner, Waterloo, Iowa, 120 Independence 
Ave. 

Virginia H. Franklin, Secretary. 
to” 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


The Murray Grove Fair will be held Aug. 19 and 
20 Any kind of aprons, bags, pillow-cases, crocheted 
and knit articles, and money can be used. Gifts 
may be sent to Grace A. Rice, 127 Gregory St., 
Rochester, N. Y., previous to Aug. 1, 1938. After 
that date, they should be sent to Miss Rice at Mur- 
tay Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

x * 


CONVENTION DATES 1938 

Ohio, Eldorado, June 19-22. 

Iowa, Waterloo, June 17-19. 

Georgia, Canon, Aug. 12-14. 

New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Sept. 11-12. 

Maine, Biddeford, Sept. 18-21. 

North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2, 

Indiana, October. 

Michigan (joint with Unitarian), Kalamazoo, 
Oct. 2. 

Vermont, Bellows Falls, Oct. 2-4, 

New York, Utica, Oct. 3-6. 

New Jersey, Oct. 12. 

Ontario, Blenheim, second week in October. 

Alabama, Brewton, October. 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


“Now is the Time! 


HE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE serves the denomination in 
countless ways. The recent campaign for 

new subscribers for “The Christian Leader” was 
successful, but the magazine should be in twice 
as many homes as are now being reached. It 
costs only $2.50 per year and it is a masterly pro- 
duction. The Publishing House needs whole- 
hearted financial support. If five thousand 
Universalists will give one dollar per person, or 
more, in May, the manager, the Rev. Emerson 
H. Lalone, will let out a yell of joy in Boston 
that will be heard all over the denomination. 
He needs your financial backing, NOW. 


--- Empire State Universalist. 
May, 1938. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW if you are not 


a subscriber 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


$2.50 per year Sustaining Subscription $5.00 


Enclosed tind S$ eee we eee 


For my account 
For new subscription 
JUST TO HELP 
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Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished— No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


NEXT TIME IN NEW YORK 


live at 


_ TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


“A Home Away From Home” 


« + ¢ In the heart of New York’s shop- 
ping. business and amusement centers! 


SUNFLOODED - AIRY - SPACIOUS 


You will take pride in entertaining busi- 
ness or social visitors in the beautifully 
furnished dropped living room of a TEN 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 
as a jarring ‘hotel room’ reminder. Beds 
are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 
ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar- 
able to the usual ‘‘Hotel Room and bath” 
in cost only! 
Located on the historic site of the 
Community Church and operated 
by corporations representing its 
interests. 


CAledonia 5-5200 


a 


Managing Agent WM. A. WHITE & SONS (Est. 1868) 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


from Your Publishing House 


LITTLE PRAYERS for the 
VERY LITTLEST PEOPLE 


52 issues for $2.50 


| ee Dean Academy 
Spears | Franklin, Mass. 


* Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Psk 


FLORENCE HOBART PERIN 


by 


Florence Hobart Perin 
Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


Blue and silver paper cover 
Enclosed in attractive gift box 


35c: 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


Education Seminar to Scandinavia, via England, 
July 9 to August 25, will carry Summer School 
Credit and ‘‘ In-Service’’ Credit from certain 
State Departments of Education. Limited to 20. 
Cost, $495. Correspondence invited. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


GMORIE tk ls Gels 


eek E'S 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


A COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions ,, » Progressive 


curriculum 4 Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day «+ College founded by Universalists ..» Carries 
on their standards of liberal education. 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 
Graduate Studies 
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Crackling 

“Does my practicing make you ner- 
vous?” asked the man who was learning to 
play a saxophone. 

“Tt did when I first heard the neighbors 
discussing it,’’ replied the man next door, 
“but now I don’t care what happens to 
you.” —Washington Post. 

Woman (to beggar who had eaten a 
whole apple pie): ‘“You seem to have a 
good appetite!”’ 

Beggar (with tears in his eyes): “Yes, 
madam, that is all I have in the world 
which I can rightly call my own.” —Literary 
Digest. 

* * 

“How is your boy Josh getting along in 
school?” 

“Fine,” answered Farmer Corntossel. 
“The way he talks shows he knows more 
than the perfessors. Only the perfessors 
won’t admit it.”—Washington Star. 

* oF 

“Did you ever hear of the straw that 
broke the camel’s back?” asked the guest 
at a country hotel. 

“T shore have,”’ replied the clerk. 

“Well, you'll find it in the bed I tried 
to sleep on last night.”—Exchange. 

* * 

“You’ve been married a year and never 
‘once washed the tea dishes for your wife?”’ 

“No, she won’t let me. You see, I 
bought her a set of Dresden china for a 
wedding present.’”’—Windsor Star. 

* ok 

“You say that your shoes hurt you? 
If the proverb is true, you have not paid 
for them.” 

“How absurd! Do my hat and my suit 
hurt me?”’—Santa Fe Magazine. 

* * 

Clerk: “TI thought I’d tell you I’ve been 
here just twenty-five years, sir.” 

Boss: ‘‘So it’s you that’s worn this hole 
in the carpet.” —Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 


Wife: “T’m reading a mystery book.” 

Husband: “Why, that looks like our 
household budget.” 

Wife: “It is.’—Montreal Star. 

* * 

“You say you never have a quarrel with 
your wife?” 

“Never. She goes her way and I go 
hers.”’—Stewart-W arnerite. 

* * 

Actor: “Yes, usually my audiences are 
glued to their seats.” 

Friend: ‘‘What a quaint way of keeping 
them there.”—Exchange. 

* * 

“Sadie, what is a gentleman?” 

“A gentleman,” answered Sadie, “‘is a 
man you don’t know very well.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 

* * 

We are all manufacturers . . . . mak- 
ing good, making trouble, or making ex- 
cuses.—E xchange. 
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— 
LIBERALISM FACES! 


THE FUTURE 


By 


Dean Clarence R. Skinner 


An Important Book for 
both Clergy and Laity 


A Stimulating Book for all Liberals 


A Practical Book for 
Church School and 


Discussion Groups 


Price $1.50 
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UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed-find:S22.-.t2-5-. . TOP .:: eu «i eee copies of Dean 
Skinner’s book, ‘‘Liberalism Faces the Future.”’ 
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